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Notes of the Week 


ROM the official information that has been 
Fk published of the Chequers meeting it is plain 

that by the separation of Reparations from 
Security definite progress has at last been made 
towards a_ settlement. What took place there 
was therefore of importance, but it will be well 
not to exaggerate its value, which will be demon- 
strated more effectively by the course of events 
at the coming Allied Conference in London. Un- 
official information, derived from leakages of which 
the French Press is making full use, indicates various 
solutions, or attempts at solutions, of the many grave 
difficulties that have to be envisaged and haply sur- 
mounted at that Conference. It is difficult to assess 
the precise value of these reports in the Paris papers, 
but they certainly have some foundation. Their 
general purport indicates clearly enough the unwisdom 
of jumping to the hasty conclusion that all will now 
be well. The first difficulty, and a very formidable 
one, has been surmounted: many others remain. We 
consider the situation in detail in a leading article. 


A REPORTED SCHEME 


If we may judge from a report published in the cur- 
rent issue of the New Leader of an interview accorded 
by M. Herriot to Mr. Norman Angell, the French 
Premier has a very definite scheme in his mind, start- 
ling in its simplicity and even more so in its departure 
from his predecessor’s nationalist policy. According 
to this interview M. Herriot centres his policy in the 
League and proposes that under Articles 10, 16 and 21 
the Allies shall make ‘‘ a common and mutual treaty 
of assistance, and then, finally, when certain existing 
difficulties have been overcome, offer to make Germany 
a party to that treaty, offer to her its advantages and 
its obligations.’’ The difference between this plan and 


that of the old Treaty of Mutual Guarantee is vital : 
to grant to Germany the same measure of security 
which France herself claims, and should have, is an 
escape at once from the one-sidedness disliked by this 
country and a final argument for resolute German dis- 
armament. It is a scheme so simple in conception that 
we almost instinctively fear for its practicability, and 
so divergent from the plan of the late Centre bloc and 
its many adherents in the country that we dare not 
anticipate its reception in France. But at a first glance 
it has nearly everything to recommend it. Here is 
hope, if no more. 


HOUSING 

The House of Commons did well to insist, by a large 
majority, on the Housing Bill being kept on the floor 
for discussion by the House of Commons as a whole, 
instead of being sent up to a Standing Committee. 
The effect of the vote on the prestige of the Govern- 
ment may not be very serious: this Government is a 
little like Mr. Belloc’s soldier of fortune whose self- 
esteem survived forty surrenders, and having been 
allowed to live through four previous defeats there is 
no particular reason why the fifth, or the sixth as we 
must now reckon, should be made a reason for ejecting 
it. The point really is that on a class of question sup- 
posed to be peculiarly within the competence of Labour 
this Government is constantly shown to be less in- 
formed, less practical, less aware of public feeling than 
Conservatives, or even than Liberals. Mr. Wheatley 
has failed in all respects in his negotiations with the 
building trades; he has succeeded in obtaining neither 
dilution of labour nor withdrawal of the “ ca’ 
canny ”’ policy. He can regulate the price neither of 
building labour nor of the labour engaged in producing 
material. In its housing aims the Government has the 
sympathy of virtually the whole of its critics, and it is 
lucky in that its errors of method are patiently 
corrected instead of being utilized for its destruction. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE CRISIS 


The building trade operatives have narrowly escaped 
being stampeded into a strike by their wilder members, 
and have agreed to work out the period of their notices 
until the employers’ lock-out comes into force. The 
lock-out can be averted, apparently, only by the com- 
plete success of the workers’ federation in restoring 
discipline at Liverpool and elsewhere, and the leaders 
of the federation are sincerely anxious to recover their 
authority and to enforce respect for the compact made 
with employers. Much must not, however, be 
expected from the federation. It is not a strong 
body; its authority has been undermined by a sectional 
movement among the bricklayers and by other 
intrigues; and very strong action on its part might 
break up the federation. There is thus a case for 
intervention. But the ‘‘ Labour”’ Government is 
seldom less inspired than when dealing with Labour. 


ANOTHER BROKEN PLEDGE 


Socialist candidates at the last General Election 
gained thousands of votes by the pledge they gave 
that if their party came into office one of the first re- 
forms to be introduced would be the removal of the 
thrift disqualification from the Old Age Pensions Act. 
No half measures were talked of or even hinted at, 
nothing but complete abolition would satisfy the 
Socialists. Now that the Socialist Party is not only in 
office, but to quote the Prime Minister ‘‘ has the 
power,’’ what do we find it doing? Instead of abo- 
lition, only an amendment is proposed, trivial and in- 
significant compared with the change promised. It 
neither says nor wishes to imply that the country could 
afford full abolition, but that is not our point, which 
is that the Socialist candidates, many of whom are now 
Members of Parliament, with the consent and by the 
authority of their leaders made it a chief plank in their 
campaign that the disqualification should disappear 
from the Statute Book. 


IMPOSSIBLE 


Mr. Clynes now says that it is impossible to 
do what he and those acting with him promised 
should be done. He knew then, just as the Conserva- 
tives knew, that such a promise could not be fulfilled. 
And the undertaking he has given his followers that 
he regards the step taken by the Government as ‘‘ a 
first instalment,’’ in no way excuses the action of his 
party at the General Election. To promise what you 
know you cannot perform for the purpose of obtaining 
support at the polls is to obtain that support under 
false pretences; and although in politics, unfortunately, 
this is not regarded as a penal offence, it is one that 
we trust will not be forgotten by the electorate on the 
occasion of the next appeal to the country. 


MR. MAXTON’S LAMENT 


Poor Mr. Maxton is in a very bad way. He cannot 
get anything done. His promises to his Clyde sup- 
porters have turned out to be so many pieces of pie- 
crust. He is beginning to see the red lamp; his job 
is in danger. So, like the determined man that he is, 
he has taken advantage of the free ticket provided him 
by the State to pay a visit to his native heath and 
warn his friends that they must be up and doing. ‘ It 
is not a bit of good,’’ he says, “‘ my talking revolution 
in Parliament and being called a wild man leading 
wild and determined workers unless there is evidence 
that these workers are wild and determined.’’ Whether 
this appeal will have any effect remains to be seen. 
But it sounds very like a swan song. 


HARD FACTS 


Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues knew all along 
the hollowness of the Socialist doctrines they were 
preaching. Placed in power they had no alternative 


but to shed their feathers, or at least some of them 
much to the dissatisfaction of the extremists. Nor ate 
things made better for Clydesiders in the House by the 
annual report of the Scottish Board of Health just 
published. From this interesting document we learn 
that the situation in Scotland as regards health is much 
more satisfactory than in previous trade depressions. 
Children under one year do not appear to have suffered 
at all, unemployment has not had any serious effects 
on the physical condition of the population, little sign 
of any permanent deterioration has been noted, serious 
crime has decreased and the death-rate last year was 
the lowest ever recorded. No wonder Mr. Maxton is 
downhearted ! 


HOUSE OF COMMONS SPEECHES 


Of late years hardly a session has passed without 
some appeal being made to the Speaker to limit the 
length of speeches in the House of Commons. The 
Speaker, we believe, is in sympathy with the sugges- 
tion, but rightly says it is a matter for the House to 
decide. And there the question has been allowed to 
rest. The fact is that nothing delights a member 
more than the knowledge that once he is on his legs 
he can remain there as long as he pleases. True, he 
runs the risk of not being called again, but a promise 
of reform soon enables him again to catch the 
Speaker’s eye. A second offence is, however, seldom 


forgiven. That some reform is necessary everyone 
will admit. A quarter of an hour’s limit for back 
benchers, with twenty minutes or perhaps occa- 


sionally half an hour for a front bencher, and here 
and there an extension with the consent of the House, 
would satisfy most members. 


SOCIALIST CULPRITS 


Socialist members are particularly prone to repeti- 
tion, and although many of them are quite good 
speakers, they seem to be under the impression that 
unless they repeat themselves their words of wisdom 
will fall on deaf ears. We should like also to call 
attention to another infringement of the unwritten rules 
of debate, the growing habit of members reading 
their speeches, a habit not confined to back benchers. 
Ministers to-day frequently write out their speeches, 
and placing the sheets on the box proceed to read 
their discourse as though giving a lecture. The late 
Speaker called the late Mr. Ginnell to order for thus 
offending and the member had to sit down, but that 
is the only case we remember in recent years when 
the rule has been enforced. A recognized observance 
of the rule would certainly save the time of the House. 


DISGUISED PROHIBITION 


The most objectionable form which Prohibition can 
take is that in which, imposed on a public weary of 
periodical voting, it appears disguised as popular con- 
trol. The Bishop of Oxford’s Bill professes to give 
electors a choice between three courses—to let public- 
houses continue as they are, to shut them up, or to 
hand them over to the State. But while a ‘‘ no 
change ’’ vote would mean a repetition three years 
later of the whole tiresome business, a vote for Prohibi- 
tion or for State ownership would be final. As no 
one except a fanatical abstainer can be expected to 
fight this battle every three years indefinitely, we have 
the prospect of a war of pious attrition ending when- 
ever Pussyfoot happens to be at the top of the poll. 
The Bill deserves no sympathy from Conservatives, 
who are bound in principle to defend private liberty. 


TWO BY-ELECTIONS 

Two by-elections, both in rural constituencies, caused 
by appointments to Governorships of the sitting mem- 
bers, one of whom, we regret to say, died at the 
moment of acceptance, will afford opportunities of 
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learning something of the country’s feeling about the 
Government’s agricultural and general policy. At 
Lewes, the Conservative representation should con- 
tinue. In the Holland-with-Boston division of Lin- 
colnshire, Conservatives have to win over many voters 
for success, but Labour can find no such champion 
as the late Mr. Royce, at one time a Conservative 
himself, and always the kind of man to secure strong 
popular support locally. The importance of by-elec- 
tions as guides to the political future is easily exag- 
gerated, but these two will certainly tell us something 
of the country’s disappointment with the Government, 
and its complete failure to devise an agricultural 


policy. 


ZAGHLUL’S CLAIMS 

Mr. MacDonald stated in Parliament a few days ago 
that he had invited Zagh!ul Pasha to come to London 
to discuss the four subjects which were ‘‘ reserved ” 
when Egypt was granted ‘‘ independence.” Two of 
these are of the utmost importance: the security of 
communications (primarily the Canal) and the Sudan. 
In his latest speech Zaghlul throws down the plainest 
kind of challenge to England. In an interview with a 
journalist the other day he stated that he saw no 
reason why the Canal should not be under Egyptian 
administration and every reason why the Sudan should 
belong to Egypt. We wonder what Mr. MacDonald 
hopes to gain from a conference with Zaghlul, particu- 
larly as Lord Parmoor, speaking on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment in the House of Lords on Wednesday, stated 
that the Sudan was not going to be abandoned “‘ in 
any sense whatever.” 


RUSSIA AND THE C.E.R. 


In their efforts to obtain the loan that is the main 
object of their mission here the Soviet Delegation has 
been offering the Chinese Eastern Railway as security. 
This railway is the link between the Trans-Siberian 


and the South Manchuria Railways, and runs entirely . 


over Chinese territory. As a matter of fact the 
C.E.R., under the Convention recently signed by China 
and the Soviet Government, is under an option to pur- 
chase by China. The offer of the line as security for a 
loan brought strong protests from Japan and France. 
As both are interested directly or indirectly in the line, 
this is not surprising; what is more significant is the 
fact that these Powers were supported in their action 
by the United States. Not for several years has 
America shown herself so concerned about Manchuria. 


THE INDIAN REFORMS INQUIRY 


By manceuvres on which it would be well to keep 
a sharp eye an inquiry into the possibilities of 
improvement ‘‘ within the Government of India Act ’’ 
is being widened until there is danger of just such a 
general constitutional inquest as the Government of 
India and all parties in Parliament here have opposed 
as premature. There is a case for scrapping the 
Government of India Act. There is also a case, 
though not a very strong one, for working it till 
revision becomes due in 1929. But it would be 
extremely foolish and dangerous to allow Indians 
engaged in the present inquiry to think that, by declar- 
ing no advance possible within the Act, they can force 
alteration of the superstructure without change in the 
foundations. Either the inquiry must be kept within 
the narrowest bounds, or it must be stopped. It can- 
not be suffered to expand at the will of Indian 
malcontents, and just where they wish, while taking no 
note of the fundamental failure of the Act. 


EMPIRE UNITY 


The Prime Minister’s reply to Mr. McNeill, who 
asked if it was proposed to invite representatives of 
the Dominions to take part in the proceedings of the 
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Inter-Allied Conference to be held next month, is sig- 
nificant of the hypocrisy that surrounds all Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s statements on Imperial matters. ‘‘ 1 think,’’ 
said the Prime Minister, ‘‘ 1 had better give this as- 
surance : the Dominions will be completely consulted so 
that they may feel that they are partners with us in 
everything we do.’’ Obviously, in view of the treat- 
ment meted out to the resolutions passed at the Im- 
perial Economic Conference, it would not have done for 
the Prime Minister to have asked representatives of 
the Dominions to attend another conference. They 
would very possibly have declined to do so without 
some guarantee that at least the attempt would be 
made to carry into effect the conclusions at which they 
arrived. But mark the concluding words of the reply. 
Could anything be more disingenuous? How can the 
Dominions possibly feel they are ‘‘ partners with us in 
everything we do,’’ when after arriving at certain re- 
sults in conjunction with His Majesty’s Ministers at the 
Imperial Economic Conference, Mr. MacDonald and 
his colleagues deliberately threw over the promises 
made, refusing point blank to accept their partnership ? 
Neither the people of this country nor our kinsmen 
overseas are likely to be led away by statements of 
this kind. 


SOME TRAFFIC SUGGESTIONS 


The problem of London's traffic continues to irritate 
the public mind, and will do so till some solution of it 
is found. The loss to the Metropolis in time, money 
and temper occasioned by inefficient and out-of-date 
methods must be prodigious. To those whose busi- 
ness it is to consider means for alleviating the con- 
gestion we offer three suggestions. The authorities 
should announce that on and after a certain date—say, 
three months from the day on which notice is given— 
no horse traffic will be allowed on certain routes be- 
tween certain hours. Those engaged in fighting the 
cause of animals might well turn their attention to 
this aspect of cruelty. Secondly, slow traffic, such as 
drays, lorries, etc., should be made—under penalty— 
to keep more strictly to the left of the road. Faster 
traffic is constantly impeded by cumbersome vehicles 
travelling in the middle of the roadway instead of 
close to the kerb; and the police who pounce upon the 
motorist who drives faster than their judgment con- 
dones would do well to divert some of their attention 
to these slow-moving offenders. Thirdly, we would 
ask, in the language of a distinguished Admiral, what 
is the use of atram? If the trams were to be "emoved 
from London streets the fluidity of the traffic would in- 
crease by thirty per cent. 


MR. CECIL SHARP 


Like the Willow-Pattern plate, which was put to 
kitchen use, but is now cabineted among the treasures 
of antiquaries, English folk-song was of little account 
until it had become a rarity. There have been other 
collectors than the late Mr. Cecil Sharp, but none has 
been so devoted and so ubiquitous. He travelled to 
distant parts of the world in the hope, sometimes for- 
tunately fulfilled, of picking up stray tunes and sur- 
viving dance-steps. It is too much to expect that his 
ideal of restoring folk-song and dance to their position 
of normal recreation in our villages will be fulfilled ; the 
char-a-banc, the cinema and the lazy pleasures of 
** listening-in” are too serious competitors. But Mr. 
Sharp’s enthusiasm rescued, just before it was too late, 
a vast treasure of national tunes; and if he did not 
always discriminate, one may reply that the reaper 
must garner in all he can and may leave the winnowing 
to others. He shares with the researches into the re- 
mains of the Tudor musicians the credit of having con- 
tributed towards the revival of a distinctly English 
school of music. 
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CHEQUERS AND AFTER 


authoritative information on the meeting at 

Chequers between Mr. MacDonald and M. 
Herriot, enough is known to make it clear that a 
distinct advance has been made towards a settlement 
of what seemed to be the interminable Reparations 
controversy. It is established from the official com- 
muniqués in French and English, from the statement 
made by Mr. MacDonald in Parliament on Monday, 
and from the various statements made by M. Herriot 
since the meeting, that the two Premiers decided that 
the Dawes Report and Plan is to be put into operation 
at the earliest possible date. This result was reached 
quite naturally. The British attitude has, of course, 
always been favourable to the Dawes scheme, which 
was at once accepted by the Government without re- 
servations, but while M. Poincaré nominally accepted it 
he qualified his acceptance in such a way as to make 
the scheme difficult, if not impossible, of operation. 
When M. Herriot came into office he declared 
that his Government accepted the report without re- 
servations of any kind, and this immediately cleared 
the way. M. Poincaré, whose weekly speech last 
Sunday showed that he has not changed, had run 
Reparations and Security in double harness. His point 
of view was that the two could not be separated. The 
chief thing M. Herriot has so far done is to separate 
these two questions and thus to open up a straight 
road for putting the Dawes plan into operation. In 
doing this he has done something more than re- 
verse the policy of M. Poincaré, which was a 
policy of isolated action by force. M. Herriot 
has succeeded at one bound in “ reconstituting the 
Allied front’? by bringing France and England to- 
gether again—a co-operation which we would fain hope 
will be as continuous as the communiqués suggest. 
All the Allies are now in complete accord on the 
Dawes Scheme, and this is the indispensable prelude 
to any settlement. 


The next thing is to put the Dawes scheme into 
execution. The other Allies and the Dominions have, 
of course, to be consulted. Mr. MacDonald and M. 
Herriot were anxious, quite rightly, not to give the 
conclusions they had reached the appearance of de- 
cisions to be forced by them on the others; the con- 
clusions were there for their consideration, for their 
approval or the reverse. That the two Prime Ministers 
were sanguine, however, of the approval of the others 
was indicated by their proposal that an Allied Con- 
ference should be held in London in mid-July, the par- 
ticular object of which will be the putting into practi- 
cal effect of the Dawes Report. Before we examine 
the difficulties that will then have to be discussed and 
overcome, we must refer to the point recently raised by 
Mr. Lloyd George regarding Germany’s participation 
or non-participation in the Conference. Germany’s 
action in regard to the scheme itself is still in doubt. 
The Marx-Stresemann Government is doing its utmost 
for the success of the scheme by initiating legislation 
in the Reichstag in line with the Dawes plan, but it is 
not a strong Government and its power is precarious. 
Reports conflict almost from day to day as to the atti- 
tude of the Nationalists; now we hear that their oppo- 
sition is implacable, now that many of them, perhaps 
a majority, realize that the acceptance and sincere 
working of the scheme is the only hope for their 
country. Germany’s trouble, as she has so often 
shown, is an extraordinary flair for acting politically 
in a manner derogatory to her own interests. In brief, 
she is stupid. It seems srarcely credible that she will cut 
her own throat and commit suicide, though she is cap- 
able of doing even that. We prefer to think that she will 
be wise, and agree to work out the scheme. But there 
!emains the point raised by Mr. George, and referred 
~ by Mr. MacDonald when he said that there were cer- 


\ LTHOUGH there is not a great deal of 


tain obligations imposed on Germany by the Report 
which were ‘‘ somewhat outside the obligations im- 
posed on her by the Treaty of Versailles.’” He added 
that the problem before the Allies was ‘‘ to make 
Germany a willing partner.’”” This is the same as say- 
ing that the assent of Germany is necessary for those 
parts of the Dawes scheme that are not covered by the 
Treaty. It would seem just, then, that Germany 
should, in some way or other, participate in the Con- 
ference, but France may not take this view. Till quite 
recently she asserted that the Treaty gave full powers 
to impose the Experts’ scheme on Germany. This may 
yet prove a cause of friction. 


There are other possible causes of disagreement. Mr. 
MacDonald is fortunate in having the great bulk of 
the British people on his side in this controversy. In 
this country it is no party question, but difficulties 
may arise from the uncertainty of the political situation 
in France, Belgium, and perhaps Italy. But the 
gravest difficulty in the way of final agreement remains 
the question of French security, which though detached 
now from Reparations, remains enormously important. 
Indeed, it has in reality always been more important 
than Reparations, though in this country it was 
obscured by the prominence given to the latter. That 
Mr. MacDonald sympathizes with France in her desire 
for security is manifest from the warning Note he and 
M. Herriot have just sent jointly to Germany on mili- 
tary control. It is a very reasonable Note, and unless 
Germany has something to conceal she should comply 
with it. It is clearly to her benefit to do so; if she 
does not, fresh colour will be lent to French suspicion 
of her hostile intentions in the near future. How far 
Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot explored the problems 
of French security is not known precisely, but it is clear 
from the announcement that both of them are to attend 
the Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva in 
September, that they desire to strengthen the hand 
of the League and give it more influence to further 
the interests of international peace—which is security. 


They are perhaps a little optimistic about the 
League. While every person of good will desires the 
League to be strong, its record so far shows that it 
has been able to deal successfully only with compara- 
tively small affairs. It has yet to be seen how the 
people of France and Belgium regard the proposed 
action of the two Prime Ministers: at this moment 
voices in these countries are being uplifted in keen 
protest. What! they say; surrender the visible and 
tangible pledges given by the occupation of the Ruhr 
for this weak, idealistic body called the League of 
Nations ! Back we come to the question of the Ruhr, 
which epitomizes in itself the question of the guarantees 
sought by France. The information published by the 
French newspaper correspondents who accompanied 
M. Herriot to Chequers is not precisely official, 
but it is probable that they give the gist, at all events, 
of the conversations that took place there on the sub- 
ject of French security and the Ruhr. As regards the 
Ruhr, they say that evacuation will take effect pro- 
portionately in accordance with the marketing of the 
bonds of the £40 million loan to Germany provided 
for by the Dawes scheme, and will not take place other- 
wise. Britain and America are to find the funds. 
Then there is the report of a ‘‘ defensive pact,” a pact, 
in the first place, including Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium, but later to be extended to take in Italy, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. And all this, it must be 
supposed, is to guarantee the security of France, What- 
ever truth there is in these reports we do not know, 
but the whole truth must soon be known. Consider- 
ing the great difficulties that still have to be met, it is 
impossible to be optimistic; and it seems to us that 
the tone of assurance in the English Press at the pre- 
sent time is somewhat over-sanguine. There is hope, 
certainly, in the unreserved acceptance of the Dawes 
plan, but it would be unwise to imagine that a complete 
settlement will be arrived at early or easily. 
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What is the Use of an Airship? 


ITS VALUE IN IMPERIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


By ApmirAL Kerr, C.B., M.V.O. 


such partisans in their likes and_ dislikes. 

When torpedoes came into the Navy, the gunnery 
people called the torpedomen and their weapons 
‘‘ children with their toys.’’ The torpedomen responded 
by describing the gunnery folk as ‘‘ bow and arrow ”’ 
men. I can recollect precisely the same type of argu- 
ment and partisanship between the believers in heavier- 
than-air machines and the disciples of the lighter-than- 
air propaganda. In this, as in most arguments of the 
kind, there is wisdom on both sides, mixed with folly 
which comes from want of vision. For war and for 
peace the airship has functions which the heavier- 
than-air machine cannot fulfil; and the aeroplane and 
seaplane have work to do which the lighter-than-air 
machine is incapable of performing. In many cases, a 
combination of the two classes of aircraft is required, 
in order that the work may be done. 

Quickness of communication is the most vital thing 
in commerce and in war, for communications are the 
life-blood of trade and of armies. This is well-known 
to commercial people, for commerce is with us always, 
but war fortunately is but an occasional visitor, and the 
importance of communications is often lost sight of by 
the Powers that be, who think in terms of the heaviest 
projectile and the most enormous ship. It is, there- 
fore, more incomprehensible that ‘‘ a nation of shop- 
keepers ” should not yet have realized the importance 
of the air in commercial matters within and without the 
Empire, than that they should not have benefited by 
their experiences in the late war. The fact remains that 
we are far behind in both these situations. We are pre- 
pared to spend enormous sums for paying people who 
are not working, because they cannot get work. Would 
it not seem more sensible and more business-like to 
spend some of this money on paying men taken from 
the unemployed to build vessels which will make our 
communications infinitely quicker in peace, and a great 


deal more secure in war? 
* * * 


I T is an unfortunate thing that the British race are 


Lt.-Commander Burney, in his article in the Satur- 
pay Review last week, spoke of bringing Australia 
within ten days of London. This is a possibility at 
the present time, and the probability is that it will be 
reached still more quickly in the future. Is it 
not inexplicable that business men do not in- 
sist on an air line which will shorten the time 
to a third or a fourth of what it is now? 
The answer people give to this question is that 
they do not believe in the air; that it is dangerous and 
not sufficiently trustworthy. They point to the various 
accidents that have happened in the few years during 
which aircraft have been in existence, and they have 
such short memories that they believe this attitude 
of mind towards new methods is quite original in this 
country. Look back on our history, and it will be 
found that the same arguments were brought up 
against steamers, trains, motor-cars, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, typewriters, and every invention for quicken- 
ing communication. There is a minute in the 
Admiralty made by their Lordships many years ago, 
which is typical of the English mind towards innova- 
tion. The occasion was when the inventor of an iron 
ship brought his design to the Board. The rulers of 
the Navy expressed in writing the folly of the idea, 
because they said it was well known that iron would 
not float. 

For long distances, and especially across great 
stretches of sea, desert, and forest, the lighter-than-air 


vessel has an advantage over the heavier-than-air. It 
can carry fuel for over three thousand miles of a 
voyage while still having a large enough load of 
passengers, mails, or parcels, to make it a paying con- 
cern. The heavier-than-air machine can only take 
comparatively short flights, because, fuel being so 
heavy, it can only make goods pay by cutting down 
the amount of fuel to be carried. The lighter-than-air 
machine defeats the force of gravity without any ex- 
penditure of petrol, but the heavier-than-air machine 
has to use its fuel to conquer gravity in addition to 
propelling the machine on its course over the surface 
of the earth. The heavier-than-air vessel can land 
almost anywhere, while the lighter-than-air has to have 
a special mooring-mast or shed, with a considerable 
ground-party to moor it. Consequently, for short dis- 
tances the aeroplane is more practical than the airship. 
It also has an advantage of speed. Again, it is the 
only type useful for a comparatively short journey to 
be taken by one or a very small number of passengers, 
or for a long journey on which there are no stations 
fitted for iighter-than-air craft. 


* * 


In war, the lighter-than-air ship is useful as a scout, 
because it can hover without expending fuel, and has 
also a much larger radius of action, but as an off-set 
to this it is extremely vulnerable to attack, and 
consequently it will have to be protected by heavier- 
than-air vessels of the fighting type. For anti-sub- 
marine work the heavier-than-air machine is the only 
really offensive type, the reason being that it can dive 
quickly and arrive at its objective before the under- 
water boat has escaped from the radius of destruction 
of the depth bomb. 

Anti-submarine warfare could be carried on by aero- 
planes (or seaplanes) alone, but aeroplanes will be still 
more effective when combined with the airship; 
the airship alone would have no chance of destroying 
the enemy’s under-water vessels. Generally, as a war 
weapon, the heavier-than-air machine is much superior 
to the dirigible airship. As a fighting weapon the aero- 
plane is superior to the seaplane or flying-boat, and 
both these are more than a match for a dirigible if they 
can get at her without her protecting planes, and be- 
fore she escapes from their range of action. At 
the same time it must be remembered that the offensive 
power of the airship will probably be developed in the 
future, but it does not appear probable that it will ever 
be a fair match for an aeroplane on account of the 
speed and agility of the smaller craft. 

It will be seen from the above that one type is the 
complement of the other, and the other type is the 
supplement of the one; but if it came to a matter of 
having to choose between them, the heavier-than-air 
craft would be found to be the more indispensable of 
the two, both in peace and war, although in long 
voyages the dirigible lighter-than-air craft will always 
be superior. 

* * 

It is extraordinary that the public in this country 
only know of the accidents of the air. For some 
reason disasters linger in the mind of the Anglo-Saxon 
much longer and more firmly than successes. The 
fact, which has been published, that the British com- 
mercial air lines have flown roughly a million and a 
quarter miles in the last thirty months, and that dur- 
ing that period not a single passenger has been killed and 
only one injured, has never taken hold on the English 
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mind. It is a record which I suppose no railway or TWENTY-FOUR YEARS OF CANCER < 


steamship line could beat or possibly equal. There is 
another idea that most people have in their minds 
which is quite erroneous, and sets the public mind 
against the aeroplane, and that is the strange notion 
that if the engine stops the machine falls from the 
heavens out of control. It does not occur to them that 
when the pilot is making an ordinary landing he 
usually ’planes down with his engine stopped, the only 
difference being, in the case of a forced landing, that 
he has to be more accurate in arriving at the exact 
place where he flattens out to make a safe landing on 
the aerodrome or in a field. As a rule the big British 
machines have two engines, and if one fails, the other 
will take them a long way, so that the pilot may have 
the possibility of getting to an aerodrome or the cer- 
tainty of finding a suitable field to land in. With a 
single-engine machine a pilot should be at a sufficient 
height to be able to ’plane to a safe landing ground 
if, by mischance, he has an engine failure. 


* * * 


I see but little difference in comfort of one type over 
the other for short distances. I can readily con- 
ceive that to many people the extra speed of the aero- 
plane adds to the pleasure of the voyage, and though 
some may feel that because a_lighter-than-air 
vessel floats when its engines are broken down it is 
safer than a heavier-than-air machine, yet thinking 
people with a little more knowledge would prefer to 
have a machine that can come down and land in almost 
any part of the world if the weather should become 
bad. This luxury can only be indulged in by 
the heavier-than-air machine; for, as has_ been 
pointed out, the great dirigible airship can only land 
where there is a regular station to receive her, and a 
proper mooring-mast or shed to shelter her, and a 
good ground-party to bring her into safety. For 
these reasons the aeroplane and seaplane will be 
used on many more air routes than the lighter-than-air 
ship, but that does not mean that they can take the 
place of the airship on those long voyages referred to 
earlier in this article. We want both classes for peace 
and war. It would pay us to have them commercially, 
directly and indirectly; and, if possible, the peace 
machines of all kinds should be built so that they can 
be converted to war machines should the emergency 


arise. 
* * 


Some nation is going to step in and exploit the prin- 
cipal air routes of the world. Look at the map and see 
if this should not be the work of the British Empire. 
To make the lines pay, light valuable freight, money, 
and securities should be the principal cargo. Air lines, 
like land and sea lines, will be principally supported by 
profits on freight. No other nation is in so great a 
need of quick communication as the British Empire, 
and up to the present no other nation has been so slow 
in its development. We must ‘‘ get busy ”’ or we shall 
be too late. 

Within a certain number of years, not very many, 
great trunk lines of airships and great aeroplanes and 
seaplanes will be running round the earth, over land 
and sea, with smaller lines (branching off from the 
main line) of smaller aeroplanes and seaplanes carry- 
ing the mails, freight, and a certain number of pas- 
sengers who have been landed at places on the main 
route. There will also be at these stopping stations 
or junctions small ’planes to take the wealthy who 
prefer to have their own machine, or hire one for 
themselves alone. Speed is what everybody strives for 
in commerce or in fighting, and whether it be for good 
or for ill, it is bound to increase. 


{ Next week we shall publish an important article 
by Mr. F. T. Courtney, the well-known pilot and 
technical expert, replying in detail to the articles of 
Admiral Mark Kerr and Commander Burney. 


RESEARCH 
[From Our MEpicaL CoRRESPONDENT] 


N their recently published volume* the Cancer and 
General Research Committee of the Middlesex 
Hospital have issued an extremely interesting and 
valuable document. Although, as the records show 
special cancer wards have been provided at this hos. 
pital since the year 1792, it was in 1900 that the 
Cancer Research Laboratories, for which the Middle- 
sex Hospital is justly famous, were first founded. And 
the present volume contains a brief and not too tech- 
nical summary of the work accomplished since then, 
together with a complete bibliography of all the pub- 
lications issued during that time by the workers 
attached to them. These include researches of every 
description, statistical, surgical, bacteriological, chemi- 
cal, and physical, and embrace the results up to date of 
all kinds of treatment, and notably those of an ex- 
ceptionally wide practice in the exhibition of radium 
and the deep X-ray therapy, associated on the Con- 
tinent with the name of Erlangen. Admirably placed 
as. these laboratories are, in immediate touch with an 
immense mass of human clinical material, they have an 
advantage in this not shared by every other institute 
pursuing the same lines of investigation. And the re- 
sults now made public have in consequence an excep- 
tional value. That the bulk of these are at present 
tentative, at any rate in respect of any sensational or 
decisive discovery, the committee would of course be 
the first to admit. But in so immensely complicated 
a medical problem as the nature, incidence, early 
diagnosis, and eventual cure of cancer still presents, 
every blind alley explored, every earth stopped, as it 
were, is of material importance to all researchers every- 
where; and in the elucidation of the main characteristics 
of the disease, which are now slowly but definitely 
emerging, the workers at the Middlesex Hospital have 
been second to no other group in the same field. 
With regard to the disputed and very difficult ques- 
tion as to the actual increase in the incidence of 
cancer—and it has to be remembered that improved 
diagnosis and greater longevity are complicatory 
factors in determining the existence of this—the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital experience is that while cancer in males 
is still slowly increasing, in females it appears to have 
been stationary during the last generation. And their 
researches tend to show, as has been recently gener- 
ally believed, that the disease is not an hereditary one. 
As to its nature it may briefly be summarized, per- 
haps, as the return of some cell or group of cells in 
the body to an embryonic or, as the editor here words 
it, ancestral independent type, owning no allegiance to 
the rest of the human cell-community, and remorse- 
lessly self-multiplying regardless of its surroundings. 
That a primary condition causing this rebellion or 
departure from type is one of irritation seems to be 
equally well established ; and in certain animals, as was 
first shown in Japan, and as Dr. Murray and his asso- 
ciates, working under the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund, have also elsewhere demonstrated, it can be 
readily produced by this means. Whether this irrita- 
tion, however, is itself causative; whether it merely 
predisposes the affected tissue to some malign bacterial 
or chemical invader; or whether it simply imitates a 
process usually set up by some hitherto undemon- 
strated parasite—these are problems yet to be solved. 
From the point of view of treatment, while both 
deep X-ray and radium medication have obtained a 
certain definite degree of success, the only really 
safe and satisfactory procedure, in our present state of 
knowledge, is surgical removal of the growth at the 
earliest possible moment, together with all the neigh- 
bouring channels of possible infection. When this can 


** Cancer Research at the Middlesex Hospital’ 1900-1924. 
Edited by W. Sampson Handley. Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 
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be done effectively—as was shown by a recent 
memorandum on cancer of the breast issued by the 
Ministry of Health—the ‘word cure, even in its most 
popular sense, can be used with regard to some sixty 
per cent. of sufferers. And it is as an adjunct to sur- 
gery that, as the present writer shows, both radium 
and X-rays have their chief value. For the rest, as 
Mr. Handley says, it is only by a methodical advance 
on a wide front in many departments of knowledge 
that the final peak—the at present inaccessible Everest 
__will be mastered, though some divine accident on 
this patient and routine path is of course a possibility 
at any moment. And we sincerely trust that the work 
at the Middlesex Hospital will never lack efficient 


public support. 


UNDER THE TREES 
By Ivor Brown 


Love’s Labour’s Lost. By William Shakespeare. Played by 
the Oxford University Dramatic Society in Wadham Col- 
lege Garden. 


OW wrong the professors can be! Brandes 
FI gravely wrote this play off the acting list, and 

Pater, who saw the point of it, held some of 
the laughter to be ephemeral. It has its topical side, 
no doubt, and some of the shafts that seem blunt to 
us might prick an Elizabethan heart. But the satire 
of ‘* words, words, words ” is only faded on the sur- 
face; the actual verbiage that is mouthed by the ex- 
quisites has changed, but the mouthing goes on, and 
has not Oxford its own exquisites from year to year 
whose lips are inditing great matters which the brain 
totally fails to comprehend? The cumbrous Latinity 
of Holofernes and the dropsical verbosity of Don 
Armado have living laughter in them; spruce affecta- 
tion is an enduring target and tricksy conceits did not 
perish from the world when Lyly’s work was done. 
The fun of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ is relative in detail 
only; its substance is absolute, ageless, and profound. 

Most authors precipitate themselves into their early 

work; that Biron is Shakespeare’s shadow has often 
been noticed, but it was Mr. Frank Harris who first 
drove home the fact that Biron is more than the mad- 
cap practitioner of love’s light art; he is a wounded 
man in whom the first pains are rankling of that 
great agony which tore the tragedies from Shakes- 
peare’s heart. Biron’s soliloquy at the end of Act III 
(no doubt added or strengthened in the revision of 
1598) is very far from the jigging of precocious wit. 

A whitely wanton with a velvet brow; 

With two pitch-balls stuck in her face for eyes; 

Ay, and, by heaven, one that will do the deed 

Though Argus were her eunuch and her guard: 

And I to sigh for her! To watch for her! 

To pray for her! Go to; it is a plague 

That Cupid will impose for my neglect 

Of his almighty dreadful little might. 


That is in the mood of Shakespeare at his full range 
of eloquent distress and personal passion. If this 
play is not to be acted for its fun, it should be acted 
for its fury. True that the fury may be only occa- 
sional summer lightning in a jocund sky; but light- 
ning it is, and as such must blaze its way. 

The Oxford actors naturally concentrated on the 
fun: Miss Veronica Turleigh was a black and comely 
Rosaline, but her flash might have been brighter, her 
cruelty more sensuous and emphatic. Mr. Scaife’s 
Biron had the sinewy juggling with a phrase quite 
neatly prepared, and in one of the big speeches there 
was a show of eloquence; but it lacked the sense of 
torture which alone could have uttered the lines T have 
quoted ; this Biron had an eye for Rosaline to capture, 
a wit for Rosaline to engage, but not a heart for Rosa- 
line to break. So the less Biron-Shakespeare he. 
But there are other Shakespeares here, and beneath 
London finery, the flesh and blood of Stratford. And 


Stratford, with its song and dance and jolly rustic 
clod-polls, came to abundant life under the Oxford 
trees. 

The end of the piece is a hurly-burly of primitive 
humours; the masque of the Muscovites and blacka- 
moors smacks of Morris-dance and _ travelling 
tumblers; the Nine Worthies are village elders; it is 
all the fun of the fair and Warwickshire come to 
town. Swaying branches are the scenery for such a 
revel, and the garden of Wadham, less trim and mani- 
cured than most of the civil Oxford lawns, was ob- 
viously the right place for Master Costard to splash 
gravely in and out of mischief while Constable Dull 
was achieving an ever greater depth of innocent 
vacuity and extending over the seals of office the raw, 
red, puzzled ‘‘ dial” of the honest lout turned officer. 
Played by Mr. G. E. Williams, this Dull became a 
monstrously agreeable compound of simple loyalty to 
the social order, of the translated oaf’s fierce pride of 
place, and of the bumpkin’s humble faith that all the 
palaver of his betters had really got some meaning 
and pertinency within its high-flown composition. Mr. 
Wiley, as Costard, assisted with his round-eyed 
gravity to cultivate the full delight of Stratford peas- 
antry ponderously floundering among the sprightly 
wits and women of Navarre. 

To modern taste there is a deal too much of pun- 
ning and we would barter ten pages of the intellectual 
coxcombry and conceits for another spring song or 
another glimpse of Biron’s aching breast. The final 
lyric was sung so sweetly as to ravish the senses and 
leave them hungry, and the Oxford folk-dancers made 
such a gay masquerade and danced so jovial a Morris 
as the blackamoors that here, too, one felt the need for 
increase and iteration. This introduction of the 
genuine article (surely folk-dancers with the authority 
of Oxford’s name behind them will prove authentic 
antiquarians) is a vast improvement on the usual 
formal measure of a Shakespearean production. At 
any rate, the jingle of the Morris-bells and the tuneful 
clatter of the wooden sticks made a harmony with the 
rustic mumming of the Worthies and with ‘‘ the soft 
eye-music of slow-waving boughs,’’ for which Wad- 
ham’s early gardeners must take the decorator’s 
praise. Mr. Gordon Craig may be very wise, but 
not all his wisdom will convince me that any of his 
architectural visions or soaring columns will better set 
off the clowns of Shakespeare than pine, fir, and chest- 
nut on a summer afternoon. After all, Shakespeare 
wrote often for the open air; and in the open air his 
music rings with a most natural grace. 

When the ‘ Old Vic.’ company gave this piece they 
brought to it a superb clown and a company of talent 
and experience. Yet the Oxford production, governed 
by Mr. Ayliff of the Birmingham Repertory, need not 
fear comparison; it had powerful allies, an English 
summer-day and an English garden which carried in 
its riot of greenery the compensation for a weeping 
month of May. But it had actors of some style as 
well; Boyet is a tiresome fellow, but Mr, Franklin 
made him acceptable, and Mr. Waddington, as 
Navarre, looked every inch a king, and revealed an 
assurance worthy of a senior member of the pro- 
fession; Miss Buckmaster’s Princess was a diligent 
assumption of high spirits. And high spirits are the 
root of the matter when Shakespeare the satirist is 
pricking the bladder of Renaissance phrase-mongering 
and Shakespeare the jester has turned out Warwick- 
shire clowns to graze. High spirits and green trees, 
nature and man conjoined in vivid thrusts of coloured 
speech and growth, this is the royal road to Shakes- 
peare, with side-tracks that are sweet birds’ choirs. 


{| Readers of the Saturpay REvIEW who experience 
any difficulty in obtaining copies of the paper regularly 
are requested to communicate with the Publisher, 9, 
King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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SPORTING JOURNALESE 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


What critic of to-day writes of the ‘‘ mauleys,” and who would 
dare mention that a fighter had “ tapped his rival’s claret ’’ ?— 


‘SECONDS OUT,’ by FRED DARTNELL. 


HE trouble with modern sporting journalists is 

that they are afraid to call a spade a ‘‘b....y 

shovel.’’ Nor can they be so commonplace as to 
call it a spade. Therefore they make shift to refer to 
‘* the humble instrument of toil.’? This snobbery, it 
must sadly be admitted, is most prevalent among box- 
ing critics. I rather think Henry Downes Miles began 
the decay of pugilese. His Pugilistica is blighted in 
every part with contempt for the ‘“‘ illiterate ’’ Pierce 
Egan. But the fashion had already set against the 
Historian. The Hon. Grantley Berkeley in his ‘ Life 
and Recollections ’ speaks of Egan as ‘‘ totally desti- 
tute of literary invention.’”” Yet who to-day does not 
prefer his ‘* low slang of Irish ruffianism ”’ to the dis- 
carded trappings of the grand manner in which the 
modern sporting journalist clothes his pale reports? 
Slang is at least a language, perhaps more vivid and 
vital than any other. Who, in the name of Heaven, 
wants a football to be called a ‘‘ leathern missile ’’? 
If it cannot be called a football, by all means let it 
be called a pill. That is, to quote Wordsworth, a lan- 
guage really used by men. 


I am moved to this protest because Mr. Dartnell in 
his recent book ‘ Seconds Out ’* has so much good 
material, so much that would sparkle in the old pugi- 
lese, but which labours heavily under the gaudy en- 
cumbrance of the new. When Miles set himself to 
trace the derivation of pugilism from the Latin and 
Greek, he made a fashion of impropriety which has 
gone near to kill the language of brave Jack Brough- 
ton. And now Mr. Dartnell must refer to the fame 
of a rum customer as his “‘ fistic effulgence,’’ and to 
a Jew as “‘ of the Hebrew persuasion.’’ Mr. Dartnell 
calls himself ‘‘ Long Melford,’’ a name to juggle with; 
and he writes such prose. What a rhodomontade of 
protest we should have if the lusty shade of George 
Borrow could but rise from its good Protestant grave. 
What a fine letting fly if he could but bring along with 
him the men of renown, Tom Cribb ‘‘ with his huge, 
massive figure, and face wonderfully like that of a 
lion,’’ Tom Belcher, ‘‘the mighty one,’’ ‘‘grim, savage 
Shelton,’’ Jack Randall the Nonpareil, and Tom of 
Bedford, ‘‘ six-foot Englishmen of the brown eye 
worthy to have carried a six-foot bow at Flodden.”’ 
Yet Mr. Dartnell is by no means the worst offender 
among the ‘‘ Knights of the Pen.’’ 


Let me pillory Mr. Harry E. Cleveland, who goes by 
the sound gipsy name of ‘‘ Pal.” In his ‘ Fisticuffs ’ 
he calls ‘‘ belligerent bricklayers’’ ‘‘ fighting hod- 
carriers,’’ ‘‘ Knights of the Trowel,’’ ‘‘ Knights of the 
Hod ”’ and ‘‘ Brickies,’’ while a navvy must figure as a 
remover of earth ’’ and a butcher as a “* Knight of the 
Cleaver.’’ This is nauseating. Either let us have a 
simple narrative method, or the luscious richness of 
genuine pugilese. What, for a first example, is wrong 
with this, a passage from Mr. Dartnell on his low 
horse? 


In the first instance Burns was fighting a chap named 
Fullerton, who had been in the Hussars, a long-legged, 
sprawling sort of fellow, who carried a very useful wallop in 
his right hand, but who could have done with a little more 
determination. 


Here is no pretentiousness nor hint of the Sage-of- 
Chelsea manners: Burns is called Burns, and not the 
Knight of whatever he may have been: a wallop is 
called a wallop. Or what, again, is wrong with that 
brave glossary compiled by John Hamilton Reynolds, 


* ‘Seconds Out.’ By Fred Dartnell. Werner Laurie. 6s. net. 


whom I will not call the Friend of Keats or the 
Knight Companion of the Muse, but just Reynolds? 
There is something healthy about the man who can 
define claret as ‘‘ the liquor vulgarly called blood.” 
And Mr. Dartnell must now ask, forsooth, who dare 
refer to claret. Yet I suspect him of being a game 
one at heart. Into his prose, like an echo from old 
tunes in a new fangled drawing room ballad, creeps 
such a melody as ‘‘ padded mitt.’’ I could have alto- 
gether forgiven him his “‘ fistic effulgence ’’ if he had 
but called us the Fancy. But no. We are ‘“ fans,” 
a detestable transatlantic abbreviation, as vulgar as 
‘‘ Tut’s Tomb.’’ He does not like the word himself, 
but he humbly bows to the yoke of journalistic fashion. 
It is a modest stillness and humility that never be- 
comes a man. I for one refuse to be a “‘ fan.” | 
am for the old ways. I would rather subscribe to the 
review of Boxiana which appeared in Blackwood’s in 
1820: 


It is sufficient justification of pugilism to say—Mr. Egan is 
its historian. He has all the elegance and feeling of 
a Percy—all the classical grace and inventive ingenuity of a 
Warton—all the enthusiasm and zeal of a Headley—all the 
acuteness and vigour of a Ritson—all the learning and wit of 
an Ellis—all the delicacy and discernment of a Campbell; and, 
at the same time, his style is perfectly his own, and likely to 
remain so, for it is as inimitable as it is excellent. The man 
who has not read Boxiana is ignorant of the power of the 
English language. 


Mr. Bohun Lynch in his ‘ Knuckles and Gloves,’ to 
which I owe the quotation, proclaims this sheer de- 
mentia. Nonsense: it is the soundest criticism. It 
recognizes that style is language wedded to matter, and 
that Egan had found pugilism a compatible bride. 
The reviewer would have been wiser perhaps to have 
written less of classical grace and delicacy. But no 
matter. It is the brave excess of enthusiasm. The 
sluggard journalist is at last stirred up by the fibbing 
and digging of a slap-up literary mill... . 


But I do not wish to be misunderstood. I am not 
advocating a return to any dead slang. I take it that 
all revivals are of their nature bad art. I only desire 
that we should have in our sporting journalism either 
the current slang or what is generally known as Eng- 
lish. The present clap-trap is neither the one nor the 
other. It is the shadow of Ruskin, as black as he was 
golden, flung far beyond nature and every sense of 
decency : it is Tragedy in a four-ale bar. 


I have seen somewhere in sporting journalism a 
man’s contemporary at Oxford referred to as his 
“‘ erstwhile college chum.’’ That kind of periphrasis 
is intolerable. If gin is not gin, then it is blue ruin. 
And the Ring is the Ring and neither the Squared 
Circle nor the Fistic Arena. May I not be forgiven if 
in a moment of knight-errantry I turn up the raws 
against this farded vulgarism? A mill’s a mill, what- 
ever you may call it, and it is no use trying to cover 
its rough nakedness with cast-off shoddy. I would 
have a law passed by which every notice of a fight for 
the next ten years must be prefaced as Egan prefaced 
Boxiana : 


To those, sir, who prefer effeminacy to hardihood—assumed 
refinement to rough Nature—and to whom a shower of rain 
can terrify their polite frames, suffering from the unruly 
elements—or who would not mind pugilism, if BOXING was 
not so shockingly vulgar—the following work can have no 
interest whatever. 


Such namby-pambies therefore may seek their fine 
phrases where they will—in the Society gossip per- 
haps,—but they are not here. This space is reserved 
for the flash coves, the knowing ones, the rum cus- 
tomers, the bruisers, the Corinthians and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. With such a warning to guard them from the 
violence of pacifists, the timid journalist might once 
more emerge and declare that Blood-nut’s claret was 
tapped, and speak rather of Carpentier’s mauleys than 
of his smile. Only so can we save pugilism from 
Society and the amateur psycho-analyst. 
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A LOAN COLLECTION OF OLD MASTERS 


By TANCRED BORENIUS 


at Messrs. Agnew’ s galleries in Bond Street 

well maintains the standard set by a similar 
exhibition in 1922—the first of a series which, it may 
be hoped, will do something to compensate for the 
discontinuance of the ‘‘ Old Masters ’’ at Burlington 
House. The pictures, necessarily restricted in 
number, are very carefully chosen, and in addition 
to being for the most part of high artistic merit, also 
generally speaking, present to the student the welcome 
feature of novelty or at any rate unfamiliarity. It 
is not often that you come across, in a London exhibi- 
tion, an early Italian picture of such rarity and interest 
as the Diptych (No. 4), containing eight subjects from 
the life of Christ: a work of the Tuscan, or possibly 
Roman, school of the end of the thirteenth century 
admirably exemplifying the qualities of the Byzantine 
tradition which was just about to be vivified by the 
genius of Giotto. Except for a few passages, the pic- 
ture is in an excellent state of preservation : while the 
beauty of colouring, and the power of dramatic expres- 
sion evidenced all through, are equally remarkable. A 
work of one of the rarest and least known of schools 
is the big, impressive ‘ Virgin and Child Enthroned ’ 
(No. 3): for this picture may, without hesitation, be 
assigned to a Sardinian master of the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. We find in it the hybrid 
style characteristic of a number of large composite 
altarpieces existing to this day in various churches 
in Sardinia. The Catalan masters of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, those of Southern France, of Italy, and Flanders, 
have all contributed to the formation of the style here 
seen: and it is little wonder that until lately the pic- 
ture should have been regarded as the work of a 
Spanish artist. 

It is always a pleasure to see again the sensitive and 
expressive ‘ Portrait of a Man’ (No. 17), formerly at 
Temple Newsam: its traditional ascription to Titian 
is, I think, well founded in fact. If Titian’s, the picture 
must obviously belong to an early phase of the master’s 
career when the influence of Giorgione was very 
strongly felt by him. Very much less known is the 
picture described as an ‘ Allegorical Subject ’ (No. 15): 
a strange conceit, symbolizing the three ages of man 
by means of three male heads, accompanied by the 
heads of a wolf, a lion, and a hound. The first-men- 
tioned heads are very portrait-like in character—one of 
them seems a Pope, and the one seen full face is 
closely similar to Cosimo I, first Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany : sO we may assume that some political allegory 
is intended by the whole. The picture belongs to a 
much lat phase of Titian’s career than the Temple 
Newsam portrait, and is touched with characteristic 
freedom and breadth. 

The exhibition contains but one Spanish picture of 
the seventeenth century, the ‘ Immaculate Concep- 
tion’ (No. 7), by Velazquez, painted about 1620, or 
when the artist was only just out of his teens. It is 
thus a work of his ‘‘ bodegone ’’ period, when his 
treatment was still very hard and sculptural, while the 
scheme of lighting, with its sharp contrasts, reveals the 
indirect pupil of Caravaggio. This is, perhaps, the 
most ‘‘ primitive ’’ Velazquez in existence, with the 
artist’s realistic bent nevertheless plainly visible in the 
treatment of the head : something of Greco’s mysticism 
pervades the scene, though the moment that parallel 
is mentioned we feel at once the difference between the 
two artists and become conscious of the essentially 
terre-a-terre mentality of Velazquez. 

Of the Dutch seventeenth-century school, some great 
masterpieces are present. Franz Hals, surely, never 
did anything finer than the ‘ Portrait of a Man standing 
with arms folded ’ (No. 11): a design of the most ex- 
traordinary effectiveness, and the head showing to the 
full the artist’s power of instantaneous expression. 


EY HE loan collection of old masters now on view 


The way in which the structure of the right arm en- 
cased in heavy-patterned brocade is suggested by 
means of almost imperceptible gradations of tone must 
undoubtedly be accounted one of the most extraordinary 
feats of drawing ever performed. Equally high among 
its author’s production ranks, I think, the Cuyp ‘ Cattle 
on the Maas’ (No. 22). Asa composition it is most 
unhackneyed, with the bold sweep of big clouds coun- 
terbalancing the extreme simplicity of line in the 
group of cattle in the foreground : while the immensity 
of the distance, the lowness of the far-away river bank 
are wonderfully conveyed. By Vermeer there is a 
charming little interior of a study, called ‘ The 
Geographer’ (No. 35): a very delicate piece of paint- 
ing, in soft twilight tones and with cool silvery greys 
predominating in the scheme of colour—not the boldly 
contrasted, sun-suffused Vermeer of popular fame. 

I have left myself but little space to deal with the 
English eighteenth-century pictures, which include a 
number of fine examples, Gainsborough’s brilliant copy 
(No. 28) of Van Dyck’s portrait of the Duc d’Arenberg 
in Lord Leicester’s collection, supplying the visible link 
with the Flemish tradition of the seventeenth century. 
Sir Joshua’s ‘ The Ladies Waldegrave ’ (No. 10), well 
known from Valentine Green’s mezzotint, is to me one 
of the artist’s greatest achievements, a lyrical rhapsody 
on a theme of characteristically Anglo-Saxon female 
beauty which is quite entrancing in effect, and with 
passages of freshness and loveliness of paint—such as 
the hands of Lady Laura and of Lady Maria holding a 
skein of silk—which are absolutely Renoir-like in 
quality. To the other Sir Joshua in the exhibition, 
‘ Charles, First Marquess of Drogheda ’ (No. g), there 
attaches an interesting and but little-known story. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that Sir Joshua had 
no solid equipment as regards the use of mediums, and 
constantly experimented with vehicles, the results 
sometimes proving most disastrous to his pictures. Of 
this very portrait, J. T. Smith, in his ‘ Life of 
Nollekens,’ relates the following anecdote : 


The Marquis of Drogheda was painted in early life 
(January, 1761), by Sir Joshua Reynolds. His Lordship 
shortly after went abroad, and remained there between twenty 
and thirty years, during which time he ran into excesses, 
became bilious, and returned to Ireland with a shattered 
constitution. He found that the portrait and the original had 
faded together, and corresponded, perhaps, as well as when 
first painted. 

Having been successfully cleaned in comparatively re- 
cent times, the picture no longer very effectively 
illustrates Smith’s story, though the big cracks in the 
sitter’s face are still very noticeable. But apart from 
its bearing upon a question of Sir Joshua’s technique, 
the story seems to me very interesting as containing 
perhaps the germ of the plot of ‘ The Picture of 
Dorian Gray.’ True, in one case the portrait and the 
sitter keep pace with one another, and in the other 
case they, as it were, diverge: but enough elements of 
similarity remain to make one wonder whether Oscar 
Wilde did not at some time hear or read about the 
story of the Marquess of Drogheda’s portrait. 


ABBE HENRI BREMOND 
By Ernest DIMNET 


HE reception of Abbé Henri Bremond by the 

French Academy was the greatest event of the 

Paris season and must have been noticed also 
by many people in England, for this exceedingly French 
writer lived in England for many years and has a thor- 
oughly English culture, and it was in England that he 
set a famous example of loyalty to a friend under such 
trying circumstances that even those who blamed him 
could not help at the same time admiring him. 

I have more than once seen foreign visitors surprised 
at the number of French priests in the religious orders 
or in the secular clergy who devote their entire lives 
to literature or erudition. The short dialogue: ‘‘What 
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church does he serve?’’ ‘‘ He does not serve any 
church; just writes,’’ always produces a mystified ex- 
pression on the countenance of the questioner. Yet 
nothing is more in the French tradition. There are 
only two churchmen at present in the French Academy 
—the other is Monseigneur Baudrillart—and it must 
be admitted that this number has seldom been exceeded 
during the greater part of the nineteenth century; but 
during the Ancien Régime at least one-third of the 
members belonged to the clergy. It was so even in the 
palmy days of the Encyclopedists, and Voltaire was 
received by an Abbé. 

Abbé Bremond is in the direct line of these writers. 
He was born in the most cultivated town of the South 
of France, Aix-en-Provence, and by the time he was 
seventeen he, like his two older brothers, had joined that 
most literary of religious orders, the Jesuits. There 
he was soon destined to be a professional writer, and 
in fact no sooner had he completed his course than he 
was placed on the staff of the Society’s well-known 
review Les Etudes. There has always been a corner 
for literature in this sober grey-covered magazine, but 
seldom was it occupied by a young man with such a 
twinkle in hiseye. What the twinkle meant it would take 
too long to describe, but certainly the idea that it was 
too good to be true to have a platform of one’s own 
in such a hall of fame was not absent from it. In less 
than a year Henri Bremond had made it clear to his 
public that he had a pen of his own, ideas of his own, 
a charm of his own—which was largely made up of 
English directness and of exquisite Gallic tact—and 
such a perfect enjoyment of it all that it was contagious. 

Writers ought to begin young, and nonum prematur 
in annum is a piece of advice which does not apply to 
promising apprentices. ‘* Everything hath been said,’’ 
writes la Bruyére in the very first sentence of his book, 
and it is true; but the man who realizes this too soon, 
and is too fastidious to make up his mind to be content 
with being a mere echo, will inevitably become at best 
a Joubert or a Doudan, men whom a Matthew Arnold 
would justly admire, but whose mental physiognomy 
always wears a shade of regret at having had to ex- 
press themselves through others. ‘‘ Too late’’ was a 
strange motto for a man like Stendhal, who knew, and 
did not fear to say, that he was fifty years in advance 
of his time; but to such choosers and dalliers it applies 
wonderfully. The only way not to be too late in a 
literary career is to be indifferent to the risk of being 
immature. This was Abbé Bremond’s achievement. 
All his life he has written as if nobody had ever said 
or thought beforehand what he was writing, and his 
pleasure in so doing is irresistible. It even causes us 
to condone what would be a decided fault in a less 
attractive introspectionist, namely, a detachment from 
his reader which makes us feel as if we had crept un- 
noticed into the writer’s library and merely overheard 
what he was saying to himself as he nimbly passed 
from one rare volume to another. 

From his very beginnings Henri Bremond was in- 
terested in psychological dramas, above all in religious 
crises. Newman first of all influenced him as he has 
done so many Catholics who have regarded him as the 
embodiment at the same time of religious faith and of 
religious independence united with the rarest artistic 
distinction; later on Pascal and Fénelon. In every 
word he said concerning these men of deep mental 
lives and of fearless mental courage one felt his sym- 
pathy with intuitive doctrines which since then he has 
formulated, in his turn, many times, and which have 
secured for him as many intellectual enemies as friends. 
Meanwhile his intimate associates were Father Tyrrell, 
in England, and Maurice Barrés, in France, both of 
whom have been famous for refusing to restrict man’s 
capacity for learning to the intellect alone. 

From interest in thinkers like Newman, Pascal and 
Fénelon to spiritual writers of even higher gifts, and 
ultimately to pure mystics, there was only one step. 
In time Abbé Bremond found he had collected so many 
notes concerning the history of spiritual doctrines from 


the sixteenth century down to the present day, that the 
least effort would transform possible monograplis into 
a continuous narrative. This was the origin of his 
* Histoire du Sentiment Religieux,’ which will number 
ten or twelve volumes. Six of them have been pub- 
lished already, and coming after some fifteen other 
books—none of which passed unnoticed and several of 
which were challenged in various directions—left no 
doubt that the author must sooner or later be elected to 
the French Academy. 

The inevitable reference when people first become 
acquainted with this monumental work is to Sainte- 
Beuve’s ‘ Port-Royal.’ Here is the same erudition, car- 
ried so lightly that it irritates pedants and sometimes 
unduly reassures the mere amateur; the same sympathy 
with men and women not infrequently totally different 
from the author himself ; and, some say, the same style, 
but in my opinion a better style. Abbé Bremond has none 
of Sainte-Beuve’s mannerisms, he possesses an uncanny 
power for feeling and making us feel the ‘‘ fringe ”’ 
of words, and if he could rid himself of an old prefer- 
ence for rhythmic musicalness, which the present gen- 
eration of writers rightly regards as a cheap ornament 
in Anatole France, his style would be as near the 
mental flux as is possible to the human language. 

Unceasing work of this description by a man of such 
gifts has done for Abbé Bremond what an effort of 
this magnitude has more than once produced. When 
you talk intimately with him the wealth of his mental 
store, the exquisiteness of his judgment, and the 
joyous daring of his vision put you in mind not of the 
fastidious connoisseur he used to suggest in his early 
days, not even of Sainte-Beuve, multitudinous as he is, 
but, forsooth, of some strange Diderot in a cassock 
and in love with sanctity. 


BOX AND CLOCKS 
By DyNnELEY HussEY 


HE revival of Ravel’s one-act opera, ‘ L’Heure 

Espagnole,’ has added a very welcome pinch of 

spice to the otherwise rather humdrum cuisine at 
Covent Garden. The work is, of its kind, a little 
masterpiece, with an emphasis on the little; for its 
scope is small and its appeal to the sophisticated. 
Modern composers of opera are not content with less 
than the best of both worlds, and will not accept the 
old compromise under which Melpomene and Thalia 
sacrificed something of their dignity and self-respect 
for sister Euterpe’s benefit. Wagner started it with 
his catchword of Ton, Ticht und Tanz; but luckily 
he was too great a musical genius merely to put into 
practice his somewhat ill-considered sermons on 
Esthetic. We do not in these days give much for 
his Ticht and less for his Tanz; but audiences will 
put up with any amount of his Ton. It all comes 
down to the fact that what matters most in opera 
is the music; what matters next is that the music shall 
be dramatic, which is to say effective in the theatre. 
The libretto counts only in so far as it makes a good 
framework for the music. No one will accuse the 
author of ‘ Rigoletto’ of any great psychological in- 
sight or of an even passable dramatic technique in 
dealing with his improbable possibilities. It is Verdi 
who must plead guilty on those counts and on many 
others. A good libretto will not spoil an opera, as 
‘ Otello’ and ‘ Der Rosenkavalier ’ testify; but it will 
not make one, and an abundance of subtleties in the 
text is more likely to hinder than assist the composer. 
In any case subtleties get lost in a large-scale work 
played in a huge theatre. There are points in ‘ Der 
Rosenkavalier ’ which will escape any listener who does 
not know his text by heart, just as some of the clever- 
nesses in Strauss’s orchestral scores are apparent only 
to the eye when seen on paper. For in Grand Opera, 
as in spectacular melodrama, only the big strokes tell. 
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Verdi knew that, and kept mainly to the drama of thud 
and blunder; Wagner solved the problems by going 
into heroics or taking the pagan deities out of the 
jumber-room. Even the Mastersingers are seen 
through the magnifying glass of legend. Puccini ad- 
vances towards realism, but does not venture much 
beyond Sardou and Belasco. And then there’s nothing. 
I heard my dramatic colleague lately tolling the knell 
of Old Drury, and I am not sure that a grave will 
not soon have to be dug over the way among the 
herbaceous borders of Covent Garden. 

Yet ‘ L’Heure Espagnole,’ which is very typical of 
the direction in which opera has moved, has probably 
the cleverest libretto ever written. The Box and 
Clocks business is not, perhaps, a very brilliant variant 
on an old device; but it serves. The actual text is 
very witty and almost as naughty as Congreve, and 
all the points have been sharpened by Ravel’s skilful 
setting of the French language to music. Ravel has, 
moreover, sometimes managed to combine this natural 
vocal line with melodic graces, just as Strauss has 
done in parts of ‘ Der Rosenkavalier.’ When I ven- 
tured to point out to an admirer of ‘ Pelléas’ that 
Strauss had done for German exactly what Debussy 
had done for French, with this added advantage of not 
omitting all melodic interest from his work, my en- 
thusiast for speech-song cried out that the tunes in 
‘ Der Rosenkavalier ’ got in the way! But to me the 
only scenes in ‘ Pelléas’ which are really moving 
(that is to say successful) are precisely those in which 
the composer has most nearly succumbed to ordinary 
operatic conventions and added something like melody 
to the grey mists of his delicate harmonies. Strauss 
himself has fallen into the same error, as I think it, 
in the new Prelude to ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos,’ which 
is almost completely devoid of musical interest, and 
therefore bored such of the audience as were ignorant 
of German and had failed to prime themselves before- 
hand. I do not see that in these instances—the Pre- 
lude to ‘ Ariadne,’ ‘ Pelléas’ and parts of ‘ L’Heure 
Espagnole ’—the music really adds anything to the 
effect which might be made by the drama if spoken 
by actors; which is to say that the music has no busi- 
ness to be there at all, or at least sinks to the level 
of being merely “‘ incidental.’’ If that position is 
accepted for it, well and good; but do not let us be 
told by the hot-headed that these are great master- 
pieces of music-drama. 

It is significant of decay in an art when the actor 
is unable to sustain his efforts through a long work 
and when his mind turns to satire and to parody. I 
do not mean that short works are not welcome, or 
that satire and parody are not enjoyable. But it is 
alarming to notice that during the past fifteen years 
all the operas of any importance, in the sense of their 
having a genuine vitality or originality, have been 
short works, mostly satirical in intention. To 
‘ Ariadne’ and ‘ L’Heure Espagnole’ we may add 
‘The Perfect Fool,’ which has a feeble text and a 
plentiful lack of dramatic interest, and perhaps Dame 
Ethel Smyth’s feminist adaptation of ‘ The Boatswain’s 
Mate.’ All these are sophisticated in their allusions 
and trivial in their outlook. There is in them no pro- 
found emotion, such as we find in ‘ Der Rosenkava- 
lier’ and in any other great masterpiece, and enjoy- 
able as they may be in their several ways to their 
special audiences, they will be ephemeral as butterflies. 
Until some composer is born who can take hold once 
more of the big simple themes and treat them in the 
new manner which his genius must devise, we cannot 
hope to obtain from novelties the profound emotion 
which holds us through the long hours of the ‘ Ring ’ 
or, with a more gripping force, chokes our throats 
while we witness the tragedy of Otello and Desde- 
mona. In the meantime we can foppishly chuckle at 
the wit of von Hofmannsthal and Franc-Nohain, or 
more robustly enjoy the ditties of those who take the 
old ballad-opera for the model of their works. 


Letters to the Editor 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Revigw welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 


I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE NEED OF SPADE WORK BY 
CONSERVATIVES 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw 


SIR,—The careless, happy-go-lucky, disposition of 
the ordinary Englishman is strikingly illustrated by 
his attitude towards the present political situation. 
That 192 Labour members were returned to Parliament 
at the last election, and that a Labour Government is 
in office, does not appear to trouble him in the least. 
No doubt the ‘‘ dope ’’ supplied by a certain section of 
the Press is an aid to his natural complacency. 

In 1922, when Labour secured 140 seats, he was 
soothed by the assurance that the Labour movement 
‘** had reached the limits of its expansion.’’ Last 
year, when Labour gained fifty more seats, he was 
told that there was nothing whatever to worry about, 
as these seats were all won in three-cornered con- 
stituencies in which, but for the split vote, Labour 
would have been defeated. 

The truth is that Labour has won all along the line, 
and if it continues to advance at the same rate that it 
has advanced since 1906, it will, within a few years, 
be not only in office but in power. Even this prospect 
does not very much disturb the ordinary Englishman. 
‘* Labour,’ he says, ‘‘ is all right, it will do no more 
harm than the other political parties, and may do more 
good.’’ And so he goes on his way, lulled into false 
security, preoccupied with his immediate personal 
affairs, his business, his amusements, and his family 
life, regarding as a fool and a nuisance anyone who 
warns him of his danger. 

The danger is no phantom conjured up in the brain 
of the ‘‘ alarmist,’’ but a grim fact. Let there be no 
mistake about it, government by Labour means govern- 
ment by the Independent Labour Party, which is the 
dominant element in the Labour Party. The Inde- 
pendent Labour Party is violently, not to say savagely, 
revolutionary. It is out to destroy root and branch 
our present industrial system, to confiscate private pro- 
perty, and to establish the Co-operative Common- 
wealth, or in other words the Socialist State. It may 
be admitted that most of those who voted for Labour 
at the last election had no very clear ideas on these 
matters. They were out for high wages, short hours, 
less work, and easier conditions of life, and they were 
told that they could get these things by the simple pro- 
cess of plundering the wealthier classes by the Capital 
Levy, and substituting the State for the private em- 
ployer and capitalist. 

The young Bolshevists of the rising generation, who 
are the driving force of the Labour Party, were out for 
loot and made no secret of it. Their grievance is that 
they have to work at all. Their principles, in so far 
as they have any, may be summed up in the formula 
‘* Nobody ought to have anything which we haven't 
got, and whatever we have somebody else ought to 
pay for.’’ They would wreck the country to-morrow 
if they could grab enough for themselves out of the 
debris to live in ease and idleness. 

It is true that the party now includes a large number 
of people of a different type, sentimentalists, pacifists, 
idealists, and half-baked Radicals, who for the most 
part honestly believe that Labour aims at doing away 
with unemployment and poverty and improving the lot 
of the workers. These people are exploited by the 
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extremists for the purpose of gaining credit with the 
general public for the harmless, not to say benevolent, 
character of the whole movement. This has been done 
so successfully that Christian Socialists really think 
that this crusade of greed and envy is the work of the 
Holy Spirit of God. 

All this, of course, is indignantly denied by the 
leaders of the party. But like the doctors of 
Salamanca the Labour leaders never tell lies except 
when it suits their purpose. Strict veracity about the 
aims and objects of their party can hardly be expected 
of them at the present time. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
utterances are ‘‘ smoother than butter,’’ but they are 
not the real voice of Labour; if you want to hear that 
you must go to the street corners where its mis- 
sionaries, full of venom and class hatred, are gather- 
ing in converts while its leaders are throwing dust in 
the eyes of the public at Westminster. 

Labour has certainly worked hard to build up its 
position. As Mr. Henderson said at the last election, 
there has been ‘* great enthusiasm and the most won- 
derful spirit of self-sacrifice and the most generous 
contribution of personal service.’’ It has all been done 
by ‘‘ spade work.’’ Its speakers have held meetings 
night after night all over the country, they have in- 
flamed class hatred to the explosive point, they have 
flooded the land with falsehoods and fallacies, they 
have gone out into the highways and hedges, and 
gathered in those who seldom read a newspaper or go 
to a political meeting. They have had the field entirely 
to themselves, for nothing worth mentioning has been 
done to counteract this incessant propaganda. Our 
leaders have been foolish enough to despise ‘‘ the day 
of small things.’’ They regard the street corner 
orator with contemptuous indifference, but he is the 
man who is doing all the mischief, and if the situation 
is to be saved they must adopt his methods. 

The old methods of political warfare, which consist 
chiefly of holding meetings and canvassing just before 
an election, are no good in these times. The position 
as a rule has been thoroughly undermined by street- 
corner propaganda long before the contest begins, and 
no one need be surprised that seats fall to Labour 
which were thought perfectly safe for its opponents. 
What is needed is a large body of trained speakers to 
follow in the track of these Socialist agitators and nail 
their falsehoods to the counter and refute their fal- 
lacies. This, of course, means raising a large sum 
of money, which could no doubt be obtained if only 
our political leaders would but see the vital importance 
of this kind of work. Mass meetings of Conserva- 
tives and others who are opposed to Socialism are no 
doubt very impressive and generate enthusiasm, but, 
at the best, at these meetings it is a case of preaching 
to the ‘‘ converted,’’ while those who need to be 
reached are the unconverted, the ignorant, and the 
wavering. These people do not, as a rule, go to meet- 
ings, so the speakers must go to them. 

It is a fatal mistake to leave them to the Socialists. 

I am, etc., 
ARTHUR GOLDRING 

Beaford Rectory, N. Devon 


U.S.A., CANADA, AND JAPAN 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Those of your readers who have given 
serious thought to the peopling of the vacant tracts 
of Canada and the United States will have read with 
interest the letter which you published on Saturday 
from Mr. J. M. Hogge, M.P. Broadly speaking, no 
one will question the facts which Mr. Hogge sets 
down. The development of Canada’s wheat trade will 


obviously be quickened by an uninterrupted flow of 
grain from the producer on the prairie lands to the 
consumer across the Pacific or in Europe through the 
Of late a barely adequate elevator 


Panama Canal. 
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service at Vancouver has admittedly been a difficulty, 
but the situation is certainly easier as a result of the 
action of the Canadian Government, and, for the mean. 
time at least, it will be met by the completion of 
Messrs. Spillers’s giant elevator for this year’s crop. 
It is also a fact, as Mr. Hogge points out, that our 
wheat trade with the Orient is leaping ahead. Ip 
China and Japan a population of 400,000,000 souls is 
beginning to eat wheat instead of rice, and the decision 
of the Japanese Government to make bread an army 
ration, and so absorb 384,000,000 bushels of the 
world’s wheat crop, is a further indication of the really 
dramatic development implied by this rapid westerniz- 
ing of the East. 

All this is true; yet I may safely say that not one 
white citizen of British Columbia will be impelled by 
consideration of such facts to observe “a strictly 
friendly neutrality ’’ on the question of Asiatic immi- 
gration to the United States. We have not the faintest 
desire to see the American continent handed over to a 
foreign race. Four hundred million souls in China 
and Japan spell not only a great market but a deadly 
menace. If, in a spirit of weak sentimentality, or to 
pull Imperial chestnuts out of the fire, British Columbia 
were to look favourably upon Japanese immigration, 
it would not be long before the wayfarer, looking from 
the mountain crests, would see the shores and valleys 
of British Columbia swarming with an alien sea to the 
disadvantage and final exclusion of anyone British. 
British Columbia entertains no feeling of hostility to- 
wards the Oriental races. On the contrary, she yields 
to no one in her admiration for their ability and effi- 
ciency. It is purely a question of self-preservation, 
and when existence itself is imperilled there is no room 
for argument. 

I am, etc., 
F. C. WapEe 
(Agent-General for British Columbia) 
British Columbia House 


THE TENURE OF PROTECTORATES 
To the Editor of the SarurDAaY REVIEW 


SIR,—The letter of ‘‘ H. S.,”’ from East Africa, in 
your issue of May 10, must be of extreme interest to 
all readers in any way concerned with Crown Colonies. 

It is surely only in recent years that the view has 
been accepted that the British should develop unknown 
territories, educate savage races and civilize cannibals 
—losing heavily in lives, health and substance in the 
process—only, on completion of their task, to be treated 
as ‘*‘ targets tor abuse and as interlopers to be dis- 
criminated against.’’ This should be vigorously repudi- 
ated at once and the repudiation repeated as frequently 
as opportunity occurs. 

The frightfully weak attitude which has been adopted 
towards the cherished ideals of Imperialism of some 
twenty years ago by politicians of all shades during 
post-war years has been a source of genuine anxiety 
to all thinking residents in tropical ‘‘ possessions ” 
particularly. 

I an, etc., 
F. R. M. 

Gold Coast Colony 


A SMOKELESS LONDON? 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—To me, as a member of the medical profes- 
sion, the letter in your issue of June 14, from the Rt. 
Hon. Geo. H. Roberts, P.C., comes like a breath of 
fresh air. At last the reform we have all advocated 
for so long is about to be put into effect in Notting- 
ham, and there seems no valid reason why, as 
Mr. Roberts suggests, London should not follow in 
its train, or why in both communities this particular 
reform should not lead to another. 


| 
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If the new low temperature carbonization plant to 
be erected at a Nottingham colliery is able to turn out 
250,000 tons of smokeless fuel per annum, there is 
no reason why any raw coal should be burnt in the 
domestic grates throughout the city. By this means 
seventy per cent. of this city’s smoke-cloud could be 
abolished forthwith. Nottingham has about 262,000 
inhabitants, or probably about 52,000 families, each of 
whom will, on the average, consume about three tons 
of solid fuel per annum, or say 157,000 tons a year in 
all. Nottingham will, therefore, produce enough 
coalite smokeless fuel for all her homes, with a good 
surplus for use in her factories or for sale to less for- 
tunate neighbours. 

I am told that there are about 3,000 collieries in Great 
Britain. If only five per cent. of these were to erect 
plants of similar capacity, the country would get rid 
of most of her smoke fog, and thus recover that large 
percentage of sunshine of which she is at present 
robbed. Think what such a reform would mean to the 
people of London! The general improvement in health 
alone would save enough to justify an enterprise which 
of itself is a considerable economy compared with 
present methods. 

I am, etc., 
M. Assort ANDERSON 

78 Portland Place, W.1 


THE ELECTION QUESTIONNAIRE 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—The questionnaire came into being because of 
the difficulty the electorate has in discovering what 
actually are a candidate’s principles and what attitude 
they are likely to cause him to adopt. Questions are 
easily evaded, but pledges remain when speeches and 
answers are long forgotten. 

The remedy lies not, as your correspondent, Mr. 
H. L. Nathan, suggests, in a refusal to give pledges, 
but in a revival of political honesty and straightfor- 
wardness in candidates. When an election address 
can be taken to mean only what it says, then the 
pledge will be found to be unnecessary. When 
politics are guided by principle, the irksome pledge 
will pass away. 

I am, etc., 
MITCHELL SINCLAIR 

56 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 


‘A BOOK OF CHARACTERS ’ 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—I have to thank your reviewer for the kindly 
tone in which he speaks of my collection of ‘ Char- 
acters.’ While I admit that a collection of Characters 
might be made more “‘ strictly,’’ I doubt if it would 
be practicable to make a ‘‘ fuller ’’ one. My book is 
already a monstrous size (558 pages) and he will indeed 
be a bold publisher who attempts a larger collection. 
And can your reviewer tell me of any important Char- 
acter-writer (except Chesterfield) omitted by me? 

I believe my book may modestly but justly claim a 
certain superiority over Morley’s. The minor Char- 
acters quoted by Morley are invariably derived from 
Bliss; I have added to these a large number from the 
Harleian Miscellany and from pamphlets in the British 
Museum. Morley stopped short at Butler; I ventured 
to explore the more or less uncharted ocean of 
eighteenth-century Characters. My text, though 


modernized as to spelling, is otherwise unaltered; 
Morley bowdlerized from motives of prudery, just as 
Jebb bowdlerized Theophrastus. 

Give me leave to doubt whether the authorship of 
most of the Unknown Characters will ever be known. 
From ignorance, I labelled Braithwaite’s ‘ Whimzies ’ 


as unknown; can your reviewer supply any others? 
And will anyone ever succeed in identifying the authors 
of the pamphlet-characters from which most of m 
‘“‘ Unknowns ’’ are drawn? Hardly any of these, by 
the way, were included by Morley. 

I can correct another error in the book, which your 
reviewer missed. Misled by the scholarly Jebb, I said 
the first edition of Theophrastus was Casaubon’s, 
1592. I have since learned from M. Navarre’s elaborate 
commentary (published when my book had already 
passed through the press) that a partial edition of 
Theophrastus was issued in 1527 and another in 1552. 
This would account for the pre-Casaubon Characters or 
simili-Characters in England, which have puzzled com- 
mentators. Finally, let me say that if anyone wants 
to read more than the 550 Characters I collected, he 
has a zest for minor literature which I envy. 

I am, etc., 
RICHARD ALDINGTON 


Malthouse Cottage, Padworth, Near Reading 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION STAMPS 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW 


SIR,-—This week I received for the first time a letter 
with a British Empire Exhibition stamp on it. My 
curiosity was so aroused that it was not until I saw 
a card inside with tissue paper attached that I realized 
I had fallen to the wile of opening a circular letter 
from an enterprising moneylender. 

Why is it that these stamps, if of any use to send 
abroad, are not obtainable at any Post Office, just as 
they can be posted anywhere? One forgets to take 
away a quantity of them, and just now I want one 
badly to post to a friend abroad and I have not time to 
run round to Wembley to get one. 

I am, etc., 


Chesterfield Street R. A. P. 


Many letters are unavoidably held over owing to 
pressure on our space. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


THEATRES 


New Oxrorp TueEatre (Oxford Street).—‘* Old Vic.’ .Shake- 
spearian Company’s Season. ‘ Twelfth Night.’ Monday, June 
30, and throughout the week. 

Lyric THeatre (Hammersmith). ‘ Midsummer Madness,’ by 
Clifford Bax and Armstrong Gibbs. Thursday, July 3, and 
subsequently. 


MUSIC 


Royat Opera (Covent Garden).—Ravel’s ‘L’Heure Espagnole.’ 
Saturday, June 28, at 8 p.m. 

His Majgsty’s THEATRE (Haymarket). ‘ Siegfried.’ Monday, 
June 30, at 7.15 p.m. ‘ Parsifal.’ Friday, July 4, at 7.15 p.m. 

Queen’s Hatt (Langham Place).—Miss Giannini’s Song Recital. 
Tuesday, July 1, at 8.30 p.m. 

fEouian Hartt (New Bond Street). 
Quartet. Thursday, July 3, at 8.15 p.m. 


Meredyll Pianoforte 


EXHIBITIONS 


New Society or Artists (Suffolk Street Galleries, Pall Mall). 
Fourth Exhibition. Saturday, June 28, and until July 28. 

LetcesTER GaLLeries (Leicester Square). Exhibition of Sculp- 
ture by Professor Utzon Frank. Saturday, June 28, and subse- 
quently. 

St. Grorce’s (George Street, Hanover Square). Wood 
Engravings by Gordon Craig. Saturday, June 28, and subse- 
quently. 

Tue Frencu Gatiery (120 Pall Mall). Portraits and Studies by 


Philip A. de Laszlo. Until July 26th. 
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A COLLECTOR’S NOTEBOOK > 


ETAILS are now available concerning the sale 
D-« pictures belonging to the Duke of West- 

minster, which is announced for Friday, July 4, 
at Christie’s. The bulk of the selection offered for 
sale are works by late Italian artists—Guido Reni, 
Guercino, Solimena, and many others—not now so 
much sought after as at the time when the collection 
was formed. The Rembrandts are not included in 
the sale, nor is the fine series of pictures by Claude. 

* * 


Among the most remarkable of the pictures which 
will come up for auction are three large canvases 
by Rubens, ‘ The Four Evangelists,’ ‘ The Israelites 
Gathering Manna in the Desert,’ and ‘ Abraham Re- 
ceiving Bread and Wine from Melchizedek.’ These 
superbly decorative compositions were executed from 
‘‘ autograph ” sketches in oils by Rubens (several of 
which are now in the Gallery of the Prado at Madrid) 
as cartoons for tapestries which the Infanta Isabella 
had ordered for a convent at Madrid: in all there 
were fifteen subjects. On the death of the Infanta, 
the big pictures from which the tapestries were made 
were brought to Spain in 1648 and given to the 
church of the village of Loeches. Four of them, 
having become the property of the Duke of Alva, were 
sold by him about 1807 to the then Danish Minister in 
Spain, M. de Bourke, a keen connoisseur and col- 
lector: these are the four at present belonging to the 
Duke of Westminster, one of which remains at Eaton. 
Two more pictures of this series are in the Louvre, 
having been captured by the French in 1808. 


A very attractive Van Dyck also forms part of the 
selection of Westminster pictures that will be sold: 
this is the ‘ Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine,’ 
painted about 1630, and thus a work of the artist’s 
later Antwerp period. Another version of this com- 
position, probably painted a few years earlier while 
Van Dyck was still at Genoa, is now in the collection 
of Mr. A, A. Sprague, of Chicago; it is said to have 
been before in the Palazzo Durazzo at Genoa, while 
the Westminster version was formerly in the Church 
of the Recollets at Antwerp. It is a composition of 
great charm, freely echoing Van Dyck’s studies of the 
great Venetian masters of the sixteenth century, and 
more especially Titian. Another famous Van Dyck 
of the Westminster collection, the portrait of the 
artist with the sunflower, is not included in the sale, 
which will contain, among other notable examples, an 
early Flemish ‘ Virgin and Child Enthroned,’ attri- 
buted to Memling, Murillo’s ‘ Meeting of Jacob and 
Laban,’ ‘ St. John with the Lamb,’ and ‘ The Infant 
Christ Asleep,’ and one or two fine Poussins. 

* * 


Among the sales later in July, hitherto not referred 
to in this column, one of the most remarkable is un- 
doubtedly that of the collection of furniture and works 
of art formed by the late Colonel H. Mulliner, well 
known as one of the leading furniture experts of our 
time; while a picture sale of more than usual interest 
is that of the collection of the Princess Royal, which 
will probably take place on July 18. Apart from 
some fine portraits of the English eighteenth-century 
school, a great deal of attention is sure to be 
attracted by a series of early Flemish and German 
pictures. A foremost place among these is held 
by the portrait of a man, a work by that rare 
Cologne master of the late fifteenth century, the 
““ Master of the Altar of St. Bartholomew ’’; while 
a picture of St. Jerome in his study, by Quentin 
Matsys, is of extraordinary interest as being probably 
one of the prototypes of an interminable series of re- 
petitions of this subject, which, on account of the 
excuse which it afforded for the introduction of still- 
life motives, enjoyed a huge popularity in early six- 
teenth-century Flanders. T. B. 


Reviews 
THE FAILURE OF COMMUNISM 


Impressions of Soviet Russia. By Charles 
Sarolea. Nash and Grayson. 10s. 6d. net. 


F confirmation of the disastrous results of Bol- 

shevik Government were necessary it is supplied 
by the author of this account of Soviet Russia based 
on first-hand knowledge of the subject. Professor 
Sarolea’s familiarity with the Russian language, litera- 
ture, and conditions enables him to make a serious 
contribution to our haphazard knowledge of the pre- 
sent state of affairs. His prolonged visits to the 
country before the war make it possible for him to 
compare the Russia of the Tsarist regime with the 
chaos—moral and material—produced by an experi- 
mental Marxist system of government. 

In his desire to deal fairly with his subject the 
author begins with a brief summary of the Bolshevik 
case as presented to him by the representatives of 
Soviet rule with whom he came in contact. Three 
examples of a fairly comprehensive attempt at justi- 
fication exhibit their confused reasoning and their de- 
liberate’ objection to admitting any responsibility for 
the disintegration of a great nation. First, the Bol- 
shevists claim that they cannot be held responsible 
for the famine and plague which devastated the 
country. 

We have no power over droughts and harvests; no more 
than the Japanese has any power over earthquakes. We have 
no control of the Russian climate. Did Russia not have periodi- 
cal famines under the Tsarist regime? 

Secondly, they say they are obliged to have their 
own official Press because ‘‘ we do not believe in the 
so-called freedom of a capitalist Press which is being 
run by a Mr. Hearst or a Lord Rothermere.’’ 
Thirdly, 

you accuse us of having brought about the ruin of the aristo- 

cracy and the middle-class. But, in fact, it is not the Bol- 

shevists who destroyed the landed aristocracy of Russia; it is 
the peasants. Nor is it Bolshevism which destroyed the 

Russian bourgeoisie. The Russian bourgeoisie has been de- 

stroyed by the war. . . In England it [the middle class] is even 

now being taxed out of existence. 

It is quite true that famines are of frequent occur- 
rence in Russia, but under the old regime a failure 
of crops in one government (county) was counteracted 
by the surplus of another. Transport by rail, river, 
and road was available to serve the famine-stricken 
villages. The country squire and merchant landowner 
organized committees for the relief of the starving 
peasantry, established kitchens in different centres, 
and many went into the famine area themselves to do 
what they could for the sick and dying. Under Bol- 
shevik rule an appeal had to be made for substantial 
foreign aid. The Commissars were faced with the 
problem of a starving population of some thirty mil- 
lions, with no grain in reserve in the Government 
granaries, and no class in the country to which they 
could appeal for funds, those who had formerly come 
to the rescue in times of emergency being themselves 
underfed and penniless. A study of famines in Russia 
reveals that drought never affects Russia as a whole 
simultaneously, and that there never was and never 
can be universal famine. So far as the second point 
is concerned the Bolshevists know only too well that 
every shade of opinion is allowed expression in the 
American and British Press, whereas no public criti- 
cism whatever has been possible in Russia for the 
last six years. 

In the third place the Bolshevists blame the pea- 
sants for what is their own short-sighted stupidity. 
When they told the soldiers at the front that the land 
was to be divided among the people there was a 
general scramble to seize as much of it as possible— 
each one for himself, and the later attempt made by 
the authorities to nationalize the land and regulate the 
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distribution of private property was met by determined 
opposition which punitive expeditions have been power- 
less to suppress. Professor Sarolea describes how the 
Soviet Dictators, who had crushed the aristocracy and 
decimated the middle class, were beaten by the pea- 
santry who refused to cultivate more land than is 
necessary to supply their own needs so long as the 
** lazy ’’ town-worker did not produce the things they 
wanted in return for their grain. 

In a chapter on the ‘ Psychology of the Bolshevist 
Leaders’ we find a searching estimate of Lenin’s 
character which is still of value, since he had become 
a legendary figure even before his death, and is now 
the central influence which keeps the Soviet Power 
together. From it we learn that he did not lead, but 
was carried on by elemental forces which he made 
no attempt to resist; that he was obliged to adapt him- 
self to changed situations: in 1918 the World Revolu- 
tion ‘‘ is immanent,’’ in 1920 “‘ it is still very far off.’’ 
Or again, in 1918 ‘‘ the capitalist must be suppressed 
off the face of the earth,’’ but in 1921 he says that 
capitalism is a necessary transition and that only an 
appeal to the foreign capitalist can save the Russian 
Revolution. The author admits that Lenin was a man 
of inflexible will and indomitable courage—qualities 
also indispensable to a successful burglar or a murderer. 

A depressing account is given of the universal and 
dismal poverty that prevails, of the misery and squalor 
that obtrude themselves everywhere in Moscow; ob- 
viously the ruin of the wealthy has not brought the 
promised wealth to the lower classes. A few streets, 
we learn, are cleaner in Moscow than they were—at 
the expense of the householders. Property is again 
almost secure from the private burglar—the Govern- 
ment has a monopoly of this as of other industries. 
Education is universal to the extent that atheism and 
revolt are taught to every child, but the universities 
are taught by professors who have acquired their edu- 
cation in a couple of courses, the old teachers being 
turned out in the streets to starve. The drama is 
flourishing, Panem et circenses is still the motto of 
our modern Neros and Caligulas. 

An index has evidently been considered superfluous 
in a work mainly composed of material that originally 
appeared in the Scotsman, the New York Times, and 
‘ Current History ’; it would, however, have added to 
the value of the book. 


THE HOMES OF THE IRIS 


A Handbook of Garden Irises. By W.R. Dykes. 
Martin Hopkinson. 12s. 6d. net. 


OME few writers of books have too much know- 

ledge, like the famous Egyptologist who composed 
a book—so it was alleged—that only four persons could 
understand and only one review. Mr. Dykes, who is 
secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, very 
nearly comes into this class; but he saves himself from 
technical excesses, even when he is most technical, by 
qualifying the botanist with the traveller. He knows, 
and cares, where the flowers come from, and tells us 
with just enough detail to vivify the locality. In his 
tale of the rhizome of this iris, the bulb of that, the 
tuberous root of the other, in his abstruse details of 
classification, we circle the Mediterranean, climb the 
Himalayas, freeze in Alaska, and bask in Florida. 

For the iris is a round-the-world as well as a round- 
the-year flower. We may have an iris garden that 
shows a bloom or two in every month of the year. 
Does any plant give quite such a sweet surprise as 
Iris reticulata when it opens its violet petals (or 
‘* falls ’’) in February, at a moment when the rest, even 
of the hardiest English flowers, are sealed against 
frost? Mr. Dykes characteristically descends from a 


learned discussion on the blue form, as contrasted 
with the red-purple form of the Caucasian iris, to 
suggest an excellent device as to the best practical 
means of cutting the flower-heads and hurrying for- 


ward the buds for indoor decoration. Though ex- 
haustive classification is the essential value of the 
book, gardeners will chiefly profit by the most 
excellent cultural directions. We have never read any 
horticultural author who is quite so logically accurate 
in his recommendations as to date and manner of 
planting. He deduces his methods straight from the 
constitution of the plant, and is enabled to demon- 
strate why some species may be moved even at the 
flowering time, why others must be planted shallow, 
why others again must be moved at such and such 
intervals. 

The danger of the book, if one may so put it, is 
that the amateur gardener may be repelled by the 
technical appearance of the pages, and may shy from 
the classifications. Let him note that Mr. Dykes is a 
supreme grower as well as classifier; and his books— 
this is the third—are almost a necessity to those whose 
ambition it is to grow a succession of the most decora- 
tive flower that lives in a garden. 


NEAR-EASTERN WANDERINGS 


By Harry Charles Luke. Macmillan. 


Anatolica. 

16s. net. 

OT long ago a lady-writer, very much under the 

spell of ‘‘ romantic’? Angora, produced a 
book of near-eastern impressions. Intending to awe 
us with her qualifications, ‘‘ What have I,”’ she de- 
manded, ‘‘ what have I to do with my country and 
my century?’’ It is precisely because Mr. Luke has 
so much to do with his, that these essays were so 
well worth collecting. His themes are such places 
as Adrianople and Salonika, Mount Athos and Paphos, 
certain cities of Transcaucasia and the Holy Sepulchre, 
and he made no mere war-time kingfisher-flight across 
these waters. He is at present Assistant Governor of 
Jerusalem, has had six years of official residence in 
Cyprus, and was for long Political Officer to distin- 
guished naval men in Madras and Constantinople. But 
experience like this does not necessarily make a 
writer; it is Mr. Luke’s sensitiveness to background, 
natural or architectural, his pretty classical erudition, 
and his entire freedom from racial prepossession that 
make the present volume important in any library of 
the Near East. 

There is a suggestion throughout the book, here 
vague, there unmistakable, of a double time-sense such 
as you find in ‘ Othello.’ But with Mr. Luke it is less 
art than hurry. Frequently he has remembered to put 
his pictures into a post-war perspective. Occasionally 
he has forgotten. This should be attended to in a 
future edition of the work. Nor do we consider his 
photographs anything but a crude interruption of a 
delightful feat. The spectacle of two or three photo- 
graphs on a single block is not pleasing, and the illus- 
trations might have been kept together at the end of 
the volume. 

For the rest we have nothing but praise. From 
the airiness of his description of Mount Athos in peace 
and war, it might be deduced it is a region not much 
more difficult to enter than Richmond Park. A dif- 
ferent impression will be gleaned from most travellers, 
and we are grateful for so lucid an account of this 
grimly monosexual Thebaid and the organization of 
its component bodies. It is only in the insistence upon 
its monosexuality that Athos is grim. For though 
the cliffs are dizzy with inaccessible hermitages as un- 
comfortable as that of Saint Simeon Stylites, the fertile 
valleys flow with much milk and honey, whereon 
exiled patriarchs of the Orthodox Church feed, till 
such times as they may intrigue themselves again into 
the places whence intrigue has uprooted them. We 
learn that upon one occasion in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the ex-patriarchs of Constantinople had become 
so numerous that they found it necessary to build for 
themselves a commodious house in the adjacent island 
of Prinkipo, adorned with spacious gardens—in other 
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words, a residential club for cecumenical patriarchs 
en exil. 

The pages on Salonika are a little crowded, and 
with information not invariably accurate. It is true 
that the Jewish women of the elder generation in that 
city wear a unique fur-lined jacket and a green pearl- 
embroidered cap, of great antiquity in pattern. (The 
younger Jewesses are two or three seasons ahead of 
Paris.) But we do not remember that the purpose of 
the cap was to ‘ stuff their tresses into it.’””’ We 
suspect some confusion on the part of Mr. Luke’s 
much-travelled mind with the sheitel of the Russian 
pale. But perhaps the most delightful of these pages 
are those devoted to “‘ le doux pays de Chypre.’’ He 
does not neglect a detailed portrait of Famagasta, 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ seaport in Cyprus,’”’ nor of the 
charming forgotten capital called Nicosia. But it is 
in the actual musky airs and odorous hills which have 
made it for so long a dream-island that he takes most 
pleasure. ‘‘ Here anemone and cyclamen carpet the 
ground, gladiolus and wild iris mingle with the grow- 
ing corn. Beneath a stone-pine the goatherd plays 
the pan-pipe to his flock, plays doleful strains in the 
Dorian mode; from the myrtle-scented hillside is 
heard, as if in echo, the cadence of the peasant’s 
mélopée.”’ 


DICKENSIAN LONDON 


The London of Dickens. By E. Beresford 
Chancellor. With 21 Illustrations. Grant 
Richards. 15s. net. 


‘7T°HE LONDON OF DICKENS’ is, as Mr. Chan- 

cellor says, a natural supplement to his book on 
‘ The London of Thackeray.’ The two between them 
‘* form a thorough microcosm of the metropolis.’’ As 
a commentator, he is as much at home in the haunts of 
Dickens as he was in St. James’s Street. But Dickens 
has already been traced through his London references 
many times, and Mr. Chancellor should have inserted 
in his prefatory matter a word of thanks to his numer- 
ous predecessors. He is fully qualified to write, being 
both an ardent Dickensian and a skilled topographer. 
He uses the text of the novels with good effect—no 
one describes waste ground and squalid buildings as 
well as Dickens—but we hardly want the familiar plots 
of the books retold. The occasional criticism of them 
is welcome. We note the good point that Dickens 
was strong in describing rapid motion. ‘ Great Ex- 
pectations ’ is rightly praised, but no serious artist 
would consent to force a happy ending, as Dickens did 
on the advice of Bulwer Lytton, when all along he had 
not intended it. This book did not first appear in three 
volumes, as Mr. Chancellor’s text might imply, and, 
though Dickens gave up the idea of monthly parts, he 
was bothered by the weekly publication in All the Year 
Round. ‘ Edwin Drood’ shows excellent work, but 
also signs of a tired brain. 

Dwelling so much on the sordid side of life, Dickens 
cannot be called, as Mr. Chancellor remarks, a devout 
lover of London. But he was certainly inimitable in 
observing the classes and haunts he chose to draw, 
and no one has had such devotees, men who long to 
‘** stand forth to the world ’’ as the discoverers of the 
abode of the shadowy Mrs. Harris! Changes have 
been so great that the commentator has to walk warily 
everywhere, not recognizing the present Golden Cross 
or the Curiosity Shop in Portugal (not ‘‘ Ports- 
mouth ’’) Street as Dickensian. The Embankment, 
completed in the year of Dickens’s death, has swept 
away much, including the ‘ Fox under the Hill,’ a 
riverside tavern where, by the by, one of the four 
Martins in ‘ Pickwick’ had a tough fight with a coal- 
heaver. Wemmick’s strange home owes much to 
Trunnion’s in ‘ Peregrine Pickle.’ Sir Barnet Skittles 
should be ‘‘ Skettles.’’ We do not think the Adelphi 
Hotel to-day essentially the same as it was. It has 
smartened up considerably and added a bar. 


PRIEST AND PEOPLE 


The Human Parson. By H. R. L. Sheppard. 
Murray. as. 6d. net. 


HERE cannot be any other parish church which 

has such a world-wide religious influence as St. 
Martin’s, in Trafalgar Square. Its publications travel 
round the Empire, and in outlying parts of the English- 
speaking world clergy and people talk of it familiarly, 
and take from it their religious leadership. In this 
appealing little book the Rector prints the lectures on 
pastoral theology given by him in Cambridge in 1922. 
It lets us into some of the secrets of his great achieve- 
ment, and helps us to understand why St. Martin’s is 
such a vivid centre of power and fellowship—the most 
democratic place in London, as a civil servant put it 
recently. Here is Mr. Sheppard himself, with that 
natural and intuitive sympathy which makes him a 
great spiritual leader. The function of the priest, he 
says, is to listen, to understand, respect, love, and 
serve. Mr. Sheppard is one of the few who are not 
afraid to be as direct and ‘‘ human ”’ as his Master. 
We hope this book will be widely read by clergy and 
those who contemplate taking Orders, as well as 
by laymen who wish to appreciate the real nature of 
the parson’s job. 


VIJAYANAGAR 


A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar). A Contribu- 
tion to the history of India. By Robert Sewell. 
Allen and Unwin. ros. 6d. net. 


RITERS on Indian history have still vast terri- 

tories to conquer. Until recently they have with 
a few notable exceptions applied their energies to the 
Moguls, and left the Manryas and the Guplas almost 
untouched. Of Asoka more is getting known, and 
Lord Acton, by a picturesque phrase, represented an 
increasing curiosity. It is worth reproducing, as there 
is certainly no man living who could paint so grand a 
picture with so few touches: 

A speech of Antigone, a single sentence of Socrates, a few 
lines that were inscribed on an Indian rock before the second 
Punic War, the footsteps of a silent yet prophetic people who 
dwelt by the Dead Sea, and perished in the fall of Jerusalem, 
come nearer to our lives than the ancestral wisdom of 
barbarians who fed their swine on the Hireynian acorns. 

But still there is much to do and we are glad to see 
that a reprint of Mr. Sewell’s admirable work on the 
Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar in Southern India has 
been found necessary. It includes a facsimile of part of 
the MS. of which Mr. Sewell published a translation, 
but it is without the photographs which appeared in 
the 1900 copy. Since that date Mr. Shashi and others 
have been at work, and no doubt the foundation, as 
Mr. Sewell all too modestly described his valuable 
study, has been well and truly laid. 


MASTER OF MYSTERY ”’ 


Fine Feathers. By William Le Queux. Stanley 
Paul. 7s. 6d. net. 


N this story Mr, Le Queux puts on one side his fame 

as a revealer of the mysteries of court life, of strange 
crimes and underworld conspiracies, of plots and 
counterplots by revolutionaries and anarchists, and 
returns to the simpler annals of the poor. His heroine 
is the daughter of a Peckham commercial traveller 
who has drifted into the world of crime and we follow 
her through a career as nursemaid, young lady in a 
suburban drapery establishment, chorus-girl in a beauty 
show, to close as the wife of the heir to an ancient 
peerage. Her progress is haunted by an early lover 
who attempts to use his knowledge of her father’s 
crime to force her into a marriage with him, and in 
the end as a means of blackmail. Only in the writing 
of this simple tale can we detect the hand of the 
‘* Master of Mystery ’’ Mr. Le Queux is now pro- 
claimed to be in the journals of the English-speaking 
world. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


The Voyage. By J. Middleton Mufry. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Cricket Match. By Hugh de Selincourt. 
Cape. 7s. 6d, net. 

Triple Fugue. By Osbert Sitwell. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


HERE is a danger in the triumph—as inevitable 

as temporary—of one particular art form. When 
it was fashionable to frame moral sentiments in heroic 
couplets, there was such a flood of Pleasures— 
‘ Pleasures of Imagination,’ ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ 
* Pleasures of Memory ’—as must have left very little 
pleasure in life. There was the vogue of the romantic 
tale in verse: and once or twice, but a long time ago, 
the British Drama was not in its habitual bad way. 
Now, it is the turn of the tale in prose. Specifically, 
this is the age of the novel: and to ‘‘ commence 
novelist ’’ is, for the babes and greybeards of litera- 
ture alike, the work of an evil moment. If anybody 
has anything to say, ten to one he will say it in novel- 
form, regardless of whether that form fits it, or of 
whether he has any particular ability for the creation 
of character and the development of action. 

It is therefore with delight, as well as surprise, that 
one recognizes, in the three authors under review, pre- 
cisely those narrative powers which, on one’s know- 
ledge of their previous performance, one could not 
be sure that they possessed. Mr. Middleton Murry 
has, by general consent, one of the most interesting 
minds of our time—doubly interesting, because it is 
typical of the time in the very force of its revolt against 
the time’s conventions. But was the novel the right 
medium for him? Whatever it may have looked 
like before, it has proved itself the right medium 
in ‘ The Voyage,’ where idea and_ expression 
are wedded in a fascinating unity. Mr. de Selincourt, 
again, has always been notable and admirable for his 
attitude, his opinions, his personality; but always, 
though he insisted upon writing novels, and though 
all his novels contained good things, one wondered 
whether he was not cramping himself by his insistence. 
His enemy, his danger, is sentimentality: an am- 
biguous word, I am aware, when applied to border- 
line cases, but in his case quite definite. Everybody 
knows what can be suffered when, on an incongruous 
occasion, somebody who cannot recite insists upon 
reciting—choosing, of course, Mr. Kipling’s ‘ If,’ 
which is excellent of its kind but unsuitable for this 
use. Your face goes hot, your spine goes cold, your 
eyes are a-brim with unshed tears: you dare not look 
at anybody and you dare not look at nobody. 
Mr. de Selincourt’s last book, despite its merits 
and beauties, made me feel just like that, so 
that I opened his new one with the sort of apprehen- 
sion that is at once lively and gloomy—to find the 
danger overcome, the enemy routed, the sentimentality 
driven out, the story completely human, humorous and 
successful. Let me not be misunderstood: Mr. de 
Selincourt’s sentimental excesses were never of the 
brainless, obvious or unworthy type: they were always 
born of aspiration, they were always the protests of a 
courageous spirit against some real wrong. But they 
were none the less, if I may be permitted the phrase, 
the very devil: and it is always pleasant to see the 
devil exorcized. Lastly, Mr. Sitwell. I have never 
been able to share the view of those who regard Mr. 
Sitwell as a dilettante scoffer. He has more than 
brains—he has originality. Some of his serious poems 
have been beautiful. Some of his satire has been 
pointed (but not much of it). It remained to be seen 
whether he had the narrative gift. He has. Two of 
the six stories in this book—‘ Low Tide ’ and ‘ The 
Greeting ’—put that beyond all doubt. They are 


works of genius, and of the particular genius which 


could have expressed itself in no other way. The 
former is a sensitive study of two old ladies, absurd 
and unfortunate but heroic, carrying before them the 
invincible banner of humanity in the most ridiculous 
and pathetic circumstances: the latter is a grim and 
moving murder-story. But praise of the rest of the 
book must be much qualified. There is a wilderness of 
pointless satire on contemporary movements and per- 
sonalities, some of it so feeble as to leave one gasping 
at the thought that a man as brilliant as Mr. Sitwell 
should have troubled to write it down: and there is 
very little else. I venture to hope that Mr. Sitwell 
will give up this kind of satire altogether. It is en- 
tirely unworthy of him: he understands neither his 
subjects nor his method. And, were it as just as it 
is unjust, as pointed as it is blunt, still it would be 
gross waste of time for a man who can write as Mr. 
Sitwell can write at his best. 

Mr. de Selincourt has taken a day in the life of a 
country village and brought out the characters and 
relations of a whole group of people by telling the 
story of a cricket-match. Cricket is one of the sports 
that are good to read about: there is tragedy or 
comedy to so many moments of it, and to the best 
moments there is lyric poetry. If one knew nothing 
of the players, one would learn something of them 
by watching them play; but, with Mr. de Selincourt 
to guide us, we know a good deal of his players before 
they start. And he treats the facts truly: every occa- 
sion embraces infinity, and here the infinite is dis- 
covered in the occasion. Everybody who has ever 
been a cricketer, and everybody who has not, should 
read this book. 

Yet probably the most remarkable work of the three 
is Mr. Murry’s. It begins badly, but after the first 
chapter there is hardly an error: the drawing is just 
and clear, the proportions are perfect, the sympathies 
exquisite. The action is brief, and turns on the emo- 
tions of exceptionally thin-skinned and quick-witted 
people; but it is none the less important for that. My 
criticism of the first chapter is that it reads like an 
imitation of Mr. James Joyce—‘‘ But seriously. Anti- 
tube. True symbolically? Tubolic truth? Trubolic 
tooth Antitubolic toothpaste in tubes? Small size: 
1s. $d. There is a double objection to such stuff. 
The human mind does not in fact work like that, and 
it would have no esthetic significance if it did. How- 
ever, Mr. Murry soon gets to grips, and after that 
he invests every sentence with charm and significance. 
Anne is a delicious heroine, and the philosophy of 
marriage which she frames is profound: Emilia must 
be the most delicately done ‘‘ vamp ’”’ in recent litera- 
ture. The ‘‘ vamp’”’ is a rare creature, but she 
exists: one has met her in great company: Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘ woman colour’d ill’’ was presumably of the 
type, and Thackeray’s Beatrix certainly. Mr. Murry 
draws no full-blooded portrait, nothing on the grand 
scale; he touches her in with the faint grey lines of 
hypersensitive modernity ; but he does it to perfection. 

People in real life are perpetually talking about love, 
and sex, and the fear of death, and expressing them- 
selves in vague half-sentences—waving their hands or 
lifting their eye-brows, and then relapsing into a dis- 
tracted silence. It is one of the difficulties of the novel 
whose theme is contemporary manners, that, to be 
adequate, it must give the general colour and tone of 
these conversations, and yet would bore us to death 
if it gave them in all their inefficacy and volubility, to 
the accompaniment of a description covering the signs, 
symbols, reticences and atmospheres which eke them 
out or belie them. Mr. Murry, especially when he 
has Anne on the stage, has overcome the difficulty to 
an amazing extent. Anne talks well, but not absurdly 
well; she says nothing that she would not have said 
in real life, yet in everything her wisdom is apparent. 
Her’ creator has succeeded with all his characters; 
but with Anne he has added to the radiance of the 
world. 
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MOTORING MATTERS 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


driven by its owner and another well-known racing 

driver won the French Grand Prix d’Endurance, 
or twenty-four hours’ touring car race, for the Rudge- 
Whitworth Cup, held on the ten-mile road circuit near 
Le Mans a fortnight ago. One hundred and twenty- 
nine times did the English car circle this triangular 
road course, so that it averaged a speed of nearly 
fifty-four miles an hour during the day, including such 
time as was occupied in replenishing the oil and petrol 
tanks, changing drivers, and making adjustments. 
As the car had to lap the course at over sixty miles 
an hour to make up for the stopping time, it can be 
imagined what a wonderful feat was accomplished. 
Forty-one cars started, and more than half of them 
failed to complete the twenty-four hours’ running. 
These were all French cars of various well-known 
makes, and this fact accentuates the virtue of the only 
British representative, which snatched victory from 
their hands. 

Another remarkable performance that was completed 
recently was the circuit of the coast towns of Britain 
by two motor-cyclists, who rode in opposite directions 
and passed each other a few miles north of Hull in 
their 3,404 miles journey. This distance was covered 
by the masculine rider on a motor-cycle drawing a 
side-car, and by the lady-rider on a solo-machine. So, 
while the mere man had a companion riding in the 
side-car officially to observe the run, the lady was 
entirely unattended, and had to struggle through such 
difficulties as may have occurred without assistance. 
Both completed the distance in twelve days, having 
ridden about 300 miles per day in order to prove to 
the motor-cycling public that either sex can tour any 
country on such machines without undue fatigue, and 
with the certainty of freedom from trouble. 


[: is pleasing to record that a British built car 


* * * 


I am led to draw attention to these feats because, 
with the Olympic Games at hand, we often hear our 
own countrymen decried. British motors cannot be 
bettered by any other nation, and this is a point well 
worth remembering when the question of purchasing a 
car or motor-cycle comes under discussion. One can 
say the same of British tyres, too, as in the twenty- 
four hours’ endurance race, the English tyres gave no 
trouble at all, and have proved equally trustworthy in 
many other strenuous events. The service which tyre 
companies give to motorists increases year by year. 
In the early days of the car the retail agents used 
them as bankers to tide them over bad commercial 
crises. To-day a prominent British tyre firm has a 
travel bureau in Kingsway, where full information, 
furnished by a Fellow of The Royal Geographical 
Society, is given to any tourist who may require it. 
At this travel bureau, which publishes a most 
sumptuous road book, maps, and particulars of 
picturesque spots and archeological objects of interest, 
are given to the caller in order to increase his enjoy- 
ment of motoring tours; reference books can be 
examined and literature bearing on the district to be 
visited can be read, or at least the titles and authors 
can be noted for future reference if required. All this 
is done for the good of the motorist free of charge. 
Knowing what a hard commercial world we live in, 
it has often puzzled motorists how the tyre companies 
can afford to provide the public with so much for 
nothing. The answer is that some people are grate- 
ful and so purchase their wares, and it is the large 
quantity of articles sold to-day that produces a profit. 

* * 

It is seldom, nowadays, that a car is sold which 

is not stated by implication to be fully equipped. Yet 


wise motor carriage owners find they have to add quite 
a long list of articles to make them independent of 


others at all times. A cover for the spare wheel and 
tyre to prevent the rubber tread deteriorating by being 
exposed to the sunlight, is one example of this nature. 
Head cushions, also, are necessary items for comfort. 
One extra jack, in case two wheels get into a ditch or 
deep gulley at the same time, so as to jack up both 
wheels together and enable a rough tramway to be 
built to get the car out again, is another acces- 
sory desirable for touring or picnicking—especially in 
the latter case, as one often runs the car into a wood 
and up unknown grassy drives to find oneself in 
trouble. Mention of which brings to mind how often 
motorists turn round in the wrong way. On any 
road, always remember to keep the front wheels on 
as wide a road as possible. Consequently, in turning, 
one should back the car into the narrow side road, in 
order to turn round in the main one if there is not 
sufficient room to get round otherwise. Similarly, it 
is wiser to back a car into the gate of a field in turn- 
ing in a narrow lane, than to drive the front wheels 
in and back round, as the opening may not give the 
driver the opportunity to use the full lock of the steer- 
ing wheels. Yet many motorists seem to forget this, 
as, doubtless, others have noticed besides myself. 
* 


Naturally, when it becomes a question of extras for 
motor carriages, the tastes and fancies of the owner 
play an important part as to what is necessary and 
what is superfluous. However, as there is a prospect 
of legislation in regard to the ‘‘ Lights on Vehicles 
Bill,’’ it behoves motorists to provide on their cars 
some kind of anti-glare device, before they are legally 
compelled to do so. So far, the least expensive and 
efficient of such devices are the lamp bulbs sold by 
the British firm who were the first to fit cars with an 
electric lighting system as a standard component. 
As this bulb costs very little more than the ordinary 
lamp bulb, and the alteration of the wiring connexions 
is very slight, and included in the price for the set of 
bulbs for the headlamps, whether the owner believes 
in dimming or other contrivances or not, this, at least, 
costs little, and yet provides a non-glare driving light 
which would give an owner a loophole for escape if 
caught in the tangled net of the law. As at present 
drafted, the Bill does not allude to the dazzle effect 
of side-lights. One can admit that the strength of 
the glare is less than that from an undimmed headlamp, 


REPUDIATION 


SHELL-MEX, LTD. 
SHELL CORNER, KINGSWAY, W.C2& 
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but the glare is there all the same, and worries some 
drivers. It would seem, therefore, idle to ask 
motorists to reduce the light from their headlamps if 
the side-lights are to be left to dazzle on-coming traffic. 
These will also have to be fitted with ground glass 
fronts or some other device to correct the dazzle 
effect, and the owner has to pay for these items as an 
extra in most cases. 


* * * 


In a recent reliability road trial for the Vesey Cup 
and Silver Souvenir, the winning car possessed the 
marvellous fuel consumption of 69.77 ton-miles to the 
gallon, or something approaching fifty-four miles per 
gallon. The car is rated at 13.9 h.p., has a cubic 
capacity of 2,385 c.c. for its engine, and the weight 
of the open car is 22$ cwt. without driver or 
passengers. A car of the same make was second, 
with 68.42 ton-miles to the gallon of fuel. This is an 
annual competition of some 210 miles over Bwlch-y- 
Groes and other stiff country. Another British car in 
this event also showed the excellent consumption of 
62.45 ton-miles to the gallon, equivalent to about 
thirty-five miles to the gallon for this 3,000 c.c. 
engined car. Therefore, when people talk about the 
expense of running cars of 14 to 20 h.p. it seems only 
right to point out that here are a couple of instances, 
one of 13.9 h.p. and the other of 19.6 h.p. rating, that 
distinctly refute such statements. Even the ro and 12 
h.p. rated cars that competed against these larger 
ones showed far less economy in running, so that, pro- 
vided an owner can garage a car with a wheel base 
of 9 ft. 6 in. or over, there seems little to recommend 
the baby car of to-day, except the difference that has 


to be paid in the road tax and in insurance, from the 
view of economy in running. Consequently, a ques- 
tion of convenience and taste may decide a prospective 
buyer whether he obtains a small car or a medium. 
sized one when it does not matter if the amount of cash 
spent in its purchase is not a firmly fixed sum; though 
often the small car costs, in its first price, as much 
as the larger-engined vehicle, as may be seen by com. 
paring the prices in the catalogues of some of the 
10-12 h.p. cars with those rated at 13.9 h.p. and 
upwards. Consequently, McKenna duties off or on, 
the medium-sized motor carriage is gaining in 
popularity at the expense of the smaller car. That is 
the trend of the times. 


The SUPREMACY 
the SUNBEAM 


In the list of World’s and Brooklands 
records standing on January Ist, 1924, 
no fewer than 106 had been achieved on 
Sunbeams—a fotal far ahead of that of 
any other single make. 


{| Included in that wonderful list is the 
record for the Half-mile (flying start) set 
up by K. Lee Guinness on a Sunbeam. 
Incidentally that figures also as_ the 
highest speed ever recorded in the Brook- 
lands Official List—140.51 m.p.h. 

{| But the Sunbeam has achieved a 
speed performance even greater than 
that. At the Fanoe Island (Denmark) 
Speed Trials last June, Captain Malcolm 
Campbell on his Sunbeam covered the 
Flying Mile at the phenomenal speed of 
146.40 m.p.h. 

{|Sunbeam supremacy proved itself 
again in the Blue Riband race of 1923— 
the Grand Prix de France, when Sun- 
beams finished first, second, and fourth. 
No other British car has ever won this 
great international race. 

{| In October, 1923, the Spanish Grand 
Prix was won on a Sunbeam—another 
great international triumph for the car 
which is supreme. 


MODELS AND PRICES 


12/30 hp. 4-cylinder Touring Car .., £570 
14/40 hp. 4-cylinder Touring Car £685 
16/50 hp. 6-cylinder Touring Car £850 
20/60 hp. 6-cylinder Touring Car £950 
24/70 hp. 6-cylinder Touring Car... £1,295 


THE SUPREME 


UNBEAM 


N.B.—Look for the Red Triangle on the off-side 
rear wing. It is a distinguishing feature of the 
four-wheel braked Sunbeams. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR GAR GO. LTD, 


Head Office and Works - Wolverhampton 
London Showrooms 12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. 
Manchester Showrooms - - . 106 Deansgate. 
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Cars are Economy Cars 


8 h.p. Light Car (Chummy body) ... £250 
8 h.p. Light Car with 

seat) £250 
8 h.p. 3-seater Saloon ase 2310 
11.4 h.p. 2-seater double dickey 

seat) 
11.4 h.p. s-seater “(with ‘Auster rear 

screen) 2475 
h.p. 3 Coupé ove £600 
11.4 h.p. 3-door Saloon ... on £505 
11.4 h.p. 4seater All-weather ... £2610 
15.9 h.p. 5-seater Touring (with 

Auster rear screen) ... £695 
15.9 h.p. 3-door Saloon... oe 
15.9 h.p. Saloon Landaulette ... ... £915 


UMBER owners are con- 

tinually writing to express 
their satisfaction with the road 
performance of their cars. These 
letters verify and emphasize the 
popular view of the value of 
Humber models, and justify their 
selection. The little 8 h.p. Hum- 
ber is in great demand and gives 
unqualified satisfaction. 


There are 3 different models on the 
8 h.p. Chassis— a two-seater with com- 
fortable dickey seat, a Chummy body, 
and a three-seater Saloon, 


‘* T have just returned from a tour of 
the Lake District with my 8 h.p. 
Humber, and the Car has exceeded my 
expectations. Its performance over the 
Kirkstone Pass, I feel sure, could not 
be equalled by any other engine of the 
same power. It was truly remarkable.” 
—H. E. Stanrorp, Moseley Hall, 
Cheadle. 


Free particulars of all Models sent. 


HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 


LONDON— 


City Showrooms: 

32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
West End Showrooms & Expert Branch Office: 
94 New Bond Street, W.1 
Repair Work. & Service Depét: 
Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
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Neglect is Cruelty 


Day after day, in the yard, his movements re- 
stricted by two or three feet of chain; a dejected, 


emaciated subject of cruel neglect. His rusty 
water-trough was empty; no signs of food. The rain poured through 
the top of the barrel in which he slept. And under these inhuman 
conditions, he would surely have succumbed, had there been no 
vigilant R.S.P.C.A. to secure for him a dry bed, food, and a daily 
period of liberty. To search out and rectify such a gross case of 
cruelty as this, the R.S.P.C.A., every year since its inception, has 
extended its operations. 

With the object of tinui tending this great work the 
Council of the R.S.P.C.A. appeals ys financial aid and invites con 
tributions to the Centenary 


To Secretary, ee 105 Jermyn St., Leadon, S.W.1 


I enclose £ g 3 d. Donation to the 
R.S.P.C.A. ‘CENTENARY FUND. 

Name 

Address 


Cheques and P.O.'s able to Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., and crossed 
S.R. Coutts & Co. 


For Sport or Pleasure 
Spend Your Holiday at 


THE CLIFF HOTEL 


TREARDDUR BAY, HOLYHEAD 
The Beauty Spot of Anglesey 


Accommodation for 200 Visitors, two Lounges, 
Ball Room, Billiard Room—two full-sized tables, 
four Tennis Courts—one hard, Bowling Green, 
Outdoor Gymnasium for Children, Golf—18-hole 
course with magnificent Mountain, Lake and 
Sea Views, Safe Beach, Sailing, Boating, Fishing 
in Sea or Lake, Walks, Excursions, Dark Room 
for Photographers, Croquet Lawn, Children’s 
Nursery, Terraces commanding a wonderful 
Panorama of the Snowdonian Range. 


LAKE LLYWENAN 


Large expanse of TROUT water reserved for 
Visitors ; Boats, Gillies. 
TROUT UP TO 53 LB. 
Average weight 13 Ib. taken on fly. 
Other Trout Lakes in Close Vicinity. 


THE CLIFF HOTEL Trearddur Bay 


Particulars - Mrs. H. Shaw Holyhead 
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Insurance 
LIFE OFFICE EXPENSES 


are a class to themselves. They transact general 

as well as life business and have a share capital, 
and are therefore suitable for special consideration. 
The proportion of the expenses debited to the life 
department is sometimes a fixed percentage of the 
life premium income, e.g., 10%; where that is the 
case the balance is debited to other accounts. On the 
other hand, a proportion of the life department’s pro- 
fits, again often 10%, is transferred to general profit 
and loss on shareholders’ account. 


| T must be understood that the composite offices 


EFFECT OF MUTUAL OFFICES ‘ 

The mutual offices (those having no share capital) 
have been instrumental in effecting an improvement 
in the position of the composite offices’ life policy- 
holders. In many cases the latter previously got less 
than their present proportion of their department’s 
surplus earnings. Shareholders had originally risked 
capital for the purpose of founding trading institu- 
tions; the trading institutions existed, therefore, for 
the purpose of earning dividends for the proprietary. 
The mutual offices, having no dividends to pay, 
yielded to their participating policy-holders larger 
bonuses than did the composite; and in order to 
hold their own in competition with them the composites 
were forced to give up for the service of the needs 
of their life departments increasingly large proportions 
of the profits of those departments. At present 
it is a harsh state of affairs if 90% is not retained 
for distribution in bonuses. 


ARGUMENTS AND FACT 

The arguments, from a life insurance point of view, 
for and against composite offices are of relatively trifling 
importance. On the one hand expenses in excess of 
10% are in some cases charged to other departments, 
which is undoubtedly a favourable feature; but 
against this has to be written the subtraction from 
profits of 10%, or whatever it may be, for transference 
to profit and loss. It is often argued that in the 
general reserve and uncalled proprietary capital the 
policy-holders have a backing to their life funds which 
is absent in the case of the mutual institutions. To put 
forward such a contention involves contemplation of de- 
partmental insolvency. A life department, as much 
as a mutual office, must be capable of weathering all 
storms under, so to speak, its own steam. The fact is 
that the departments of many of the principal com- 
posites are in the front line as life insurance under. 
takings; many of them issue policies which are in the 
first flight. It has, however, been thought fair to 
include the foregoing in a general discussion of ex- 
penses lest the 10% occasional rule referred to should 
throw a shadow on to higher ratios of non-proprie- 
tary institutions, which allocate all surplus to policy- 
holders, or to reserve on their account, but which 
have to debit all expenses against the premium income 
from the one class of business which they entertain. 


EFFECT OF AGE AND PROGRESS 


It was stated in last week’s issue that the age of 
an office and the progressive or stationary character 
of its business were reflected in its expenses. A young 
office should show a higher ratio than an older 
one, and a rapidly increasing business sends expenses 
upwards. Both assertions can be explained by a 
crude illustration. Let it be assumed that a mutual 
institution starts with offices, the furnishing of which 
has put it to no expense; that its rent, directors’ fees, 


THE BEST CAR 


bought it.’ 


than in 1913.’ 


Telegrams: Relhead, Piccy, London 


ROLLS- 


IN THE WORLD 


Owners’ Appreciations of Rolls-Royce 
RELIABILITY 


‘| HAVE run my car for twelve and a half years and have never yet had 
an involuntary stop. The car is running as well to-day as onthe day I 


‘I HAVE now owned my car since April, 1913, and have always been 
most pleased with it.....In my opinion the car is now running better 
The original letters may be seen on application 


Rolls-Royce Cars & Rolls-Royce Aero Engines are famous 
Sor their RELIABILITY 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


ROYCE 


Reference No. 670.—23/4/23 


Reference No. 744.—29/11/23 


Telephone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 
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Waterman’s Ideal is the ‘‘ happy thought ’’ in wedding 
gifts. It is a gift which is always welcomed and 
treasured for its usefulness, not merely at the moment 
but throughout the lifetime of the recipient. It is also 
an ideal gift for a bridesmaid, indeed for most occasions 
—Birthdays, Prize Awards, etc. 


Can be had in a large variety of sizes and styles and in 
exquisite Gold and Silver Mountings. 


Three T: : Regular” Type, No. 58, 42/-.  Clip-Cap, 1/- extra. 
from 19/6: “ Safety” Type, from Nibs to suit all hands. Every Pen 
17/6; “ Self-filling ” Type (with | fully guaranteed. OF STATIONERS 
Patent Lever), No. 52, 17/6; No. 54, AND JEWELLERS. “The Pen 
22/6; No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, 32/6; Book "’ sent free on request. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., The Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Visit Stand No. 32, Canadian Section, British Empire Exhibition. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Lt. 


Literary Studies and Reviews 


By RICHARD ALDINGTON. Author of “ Exile and 

Other Poems,” Images of War,”’ &c. 7s. 6d. 

“‘ His manner is elegant in austerity. He is distinguished in what 

he phrases and in what he omits to phrase. He values and practises 
- ++ the good manners of literature.”—Saturday Review. 


Remembered Yesterdays 


By ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 
Illustrated 21s. 


- eaoty intimate glimpses of literary men and others who are 
equally famous in both hemispheres.”—Evening Standard. 


George MacDonald and His Wife 


By GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. Introduction 
by G. K. Cuesterton. Illustrated. 21s. 
“A long book, but not too long. Dr. MacDonald has a striki 


personality to make known to us. A crowded story of thought ai 
suffering and friendship and, above all, of joy."—Times. 


Population and the Social Problem 
By J. SWINBURNE, F.R.S. Just Out. 15s. 


The Pressure of Population is either not realised at all, or it is 
regarded as something which may become important only in the 
future. It is now pointed out in this book that Population Pressure 
has existed since the beginning of man and that it is the controlling 
force in all classes of society. 


International Social Progress 


The Work of the International Labour Organisation 
of the League of Nations. 
By G. A. JOHNSTON. Just Out. 10s. 6d. 


A full account of the origin, the constitution, and the activities of 
the Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. The book con- 
cludes with a discussion of some of the problems’ involved in the 
gradual development of an international code of labour legislation, 
applied not only in Europe but also in the East, as 4 firm foundation 
for international social progress. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
— 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


THE WORLD UNBALANCED 
By GUSTAVE LE BON, Author of ‘ The Crowd,’ 
* The World in Revolt,’ etc. 19s. 6d. net. 
This work seeks to arrive at the psychological factors 
of the various political, social, and financial problems 
which have arisen since the Great War. The author 
maintains that the psychological aspect of these problems 
is the all-important one, and the manner in which he deals 
with this subject cannot fail to be of interest to all think- 
ing people. 


Fiction for the Holidays 
A NEW NOVEL BY 


Edward C. Booth 


MISS PARKWORTH 
AND THREE SHORT STORIES. 

Library Edition 7/6 net. 
Yorkshire novelist stories trom ‘hie 


who are tired of the busy, hustling life of 
to-day will like to turn aside for a 
moment into the pleasant 


Ul te first ordes such as one hae come to expect from the author 
ot ‘The Cliff End,’ ‘ Bella,’ and several other delightful tales. 


OTHER WORKS BY THIS FAMOUS AUTHOR 


THE CLIFF END 
Popular Edition 2s. 6d. net. Adelphi Library 3s. 6d. net. 


“We need look no further for the novel of the season."—The 
Morning Post. 


THE DOCTOR’S LASS 

Adelphi Library 8s. 6d. net. 

“ By the time you have finished ‘The Doctor’s Lass’ you should 
have cemented a new friendship.”—The Morning Post. 


BELLA 
Library Edition 7s. 6d. net. 
In this book the author has succeeded beyond doubt in 
giving a most excellent portrait study of the charm and 
grace of a girl-child. 


THE DEVIL WOLF 
By NORMA S. SCHINKE. 
** First Novel ” Library 7s. 6d. net. 
A splendid tale of love and adventure concerning an 
amateur cracksman who carries out amazing raids and 
robberies on trains and banks in a Western State of 
America. Keeps the reader enthralled to the very last page. 


JOHN OXENHAM’S Latest Novel 
THE PERILOUS LOVERS 


(Fourth Impression) 7s. 6d. net. 

A fascinating romance of the Isle of Sark, 

considered by many critics to be the best book 
this famous author has yet written. 

JUST PUBLISHED. A POPULAR EDITION OF 


CORNER ISLAND 
By JOHN OXENHAM. 2s. 6d. net. 
Also Adelphi Library. 3s. 6d. net. 
A humorous story of modern finance on a small island 
off N.W. Scotland. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


MR. CHERRY 
Popular Edition 2s. 6d. net. Adelphi Library 3s. 6d. net. 


The cheery story of a highly respectable middle-aged 
bank cashier, retired on a pension. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace :: London, W.C.2. 
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and other new business ‘‘head office’’ expenses amount 
to £2,500 per annum; that its head office cost of 
collecting renewal premiums will be 24% of them; 
that it will, including salaries to field men and com- 
mission to agents, obtain its new business at an 
all-in ‘‘ field” cost of 50/-% reckoned on the sum 
assured for the first year, and 24% of renewal pre- 
miums (payable to agents); that it will secure a 
quarter of a million of acceptable new business each 
year; and that it will go free of lapses and claims 
during the period of our investigation of its affairs. 


A CONCRETE ILLUSTRATION 

The first year’s business will cost £8,750, and the 
premium income will be £10,000; the expense ratio 
will therefore be 87.5%. The second year’s business 
will cost £9,250, but the new and renewal premium 
income will be £20,000, and the cost ratio therefore 
46.25%. In the third year the figures will be £10,250, 
430,000, and, accordingly, 34.2%. In three years, 
therefore, the operation of accumulating renewal pre- 
mium income over which, together with new income, 
to spread total expenses will have run down the 
latter’s ratio from 87.5% to 46.25% and 34.2%. In 
the tenth year the figures—expenses £13,250 and pre- 
mium income £100,c00o—will give as the resultant 
figure 13.25%. In practice, however, renewal income 
will have been reduced to less than the full £90,000 by 
some lapses and claims, and expenses will have 
grown. At 15 or 16% the office will have done well. 


FURTHER ILLUSTRATION 

To illustrate the effect of a pronounced expansion 
in new business one has only to assume, in the 
eleventh year, an increase from a quarter of a million 
to half a million. For the tenth year the figures were 
£13,250 and £100,000 and 13.25%; they will jump for 
year eleven to £20,000 for expenses, and £120,000 
for total income, and consequently to 16.6% 
for the ratio, an increase of 3.35%. Yet 
it is the case that the additional quarter of a million 
of new business will have been put on the books at 
a lower all-in cost than any during the preceding 
years; the head office overhead charges will have been 
borne, not by a quarter of a million of new business, 
but by half a million of it. 


SOME REMARKS 

The older an office or the larger its renewal premium 
income the less pronounced should be an advance 
in the expense ratio produced by increasing 
new business returns. Nevertheless, so long as ad- 
vancement in them is, year by year, considerable, the 
ratio is affected, or at least kept high. For that reason 
some managers who could increase their business ab- 
stain from doing so; they fear the criticism of people 
who do not understand; such people average nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine out of every thousand. Maybe 
the more democratic spirit and the larger aggregate 
volume of business being written, to which we referred 
in our last article, will in course of time force a 
situation, as a result of which old-time standards of 
comparison will cease to be recognized. The thing 
most certain is that the stationary office runs risk of 
ultimate absorption by some more progressive rival. 
Meanwhile, for the stationary office, 12%, or there- 
abouts, is a ratio which does not call for adverse criti- 
cism; for the more enterprising, 15%, or thereabouts, 
will pass muster. 


Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


RENCH politics are thought in the Stock Ex. 
F change to be shaping towards a peaceful policy. 

South African politics are no longer the bugbear 
that they were prior to last week’s elections. Labour 
is going quietly at home. The Exhibition is beginning 
to fulfil all expectations. The London season is an ex- 
ceptionally brilliant one. 

Yet Stock Exchange markets sag, where they do 
not wilt like unwatered flowers in the gorgeous 
weather. Money is a little dearer; as, in fact, it 
always becomes at the end of every June. This makes 
War Loan dull, and the competition of so many recent 
new issues begins to exert its influence upon the prices 
of existing securities. Investors decline to touch 
Home Railway stocks, although the Argentine group 
remains in steady demand. Industrials have lost, for the 
time being, their magnetic temptations for the multi- 
tude. The public remain 75 per cent. afraid of Kaffirs. 
Chartered, however, continue to be well supported. 
Maybe it is the fear of a 5 per cent. Bank Rate; maybe 
sport and entertainment offer more pressing attraction 
than the Stock Exchange affords. Whatever the cause, 
the fact stands out that business, like prices, is dull 
and listless. 


Stock 


EAST RANDS 


No little mystery attaches to the extraordinary 
fluctuations which have occurred this month in the 
price of East Rands. A few weeks back it was 7s. 
A week ago it touched twice that price, after which a 
sharp setback occurred upon a development cable that 
was read as being unsatisfactory. Here is a curious 
coincidence : some four or five weeks ago, I was told 
on a Union Castle liner by a man returning from 
Johannesburg, that a determined effort was to be made 
to put up the price of East Rand shares. It was then 
about 8s. He declared that a strong group at the 
Cape intended to take East Rands in hand, and to 
run up the price in dramatic fashion. One takes little 
notice of smoking-room talk on board a liner, but sub- 
sequent events bore out with remarkable accuracy the 
prophecy. It may, of course, be merely coincidence, 
but the warning which was added at the time, as to 
going carefully when the expected rise had taken 
place, assumes a greater measure of importance than 
otherwise would be attached to it. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL 


The scheme for reorganization of the Crosse and 
Blackwell company has now been adopted by the 
shareholders, and a good many people are asking 
whether the Ordinary shares, reduced from their 
original nominal value of 20s. to 1s. apiece, are worth 
picking up for speculative purposes. The price 
stands at about 1s. 10}$d., which, it must be observed, 
represents a premium of 87} per cent. above the 
nominal value of the shares. It will be, so far as 
can be seen now, several years before any sort of 
distribution can be expected on Crosse and Blackwell 
Ordinary. The First Preference at 12s. 6d. have cer- 
tainly a sporting chance; they can be classed, indeed, 
as a very fair speculative investment, while the Second 
Preference at 3s. gd. are also a tolerably good risk. 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


ADMINISTRATION ; 
7 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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S.P.C.K. 
for Books 


Theological, Liturgical, 
Historical & Devotional 


Translations of Early Documents and Christian 
Literature. Texts and Helps for Students. 
Call or Write 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Lists post free 


THRIFT MADE EASY 
BY THE 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Particulars sent post free on application. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them al!."—Dairy Grapnic. 


L oO N D N A brilliant book."—Tux Times. 


“ Particularly 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E Sth Edition Revised. 
ENVIRONS. 30 Mapsand Plans. 80 Illustrations. 


** The best handbook to London everissued.''—Liverroot Dairy Post. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
"S'NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. |W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 
x. BEVON CORNWALL. | 5. DEVON CORNWALL. 


2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbepk to the Leading Hotels througheut the World. 
LI Darlingt Lond Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 


Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—JULY 1924. ' 


League and Empire. By ‘‘ Augur ”’ 
What has Happened in France. By John Bell 
Ludendorff Redivivus. By Leonard Spray 
The Military Problems Raised by the World-War. 

By General Alvaro Obregén 
he Baltic Situation. By Robert Machray 
A Visit to the Palatinate. By Hugh F. Spender 
Bells of the Elizabethan Stage. By W. J. Lawrence 
The Reorganisation of Our Financial System. 

By Sir Edwin Stockton 
The First Labour Budget. By W. M. J. Williams. 
The Lawyer as Statesman. By Holford Knight 
The Treatment of Hungarian Minorities. By Francis Maxwell 
The Story of Woman. III. By W. L. George 
Current Literature. By S. M. Ellis 
Correspondence 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


THE NOVEL YOU WILL HAVE TO READ. 


MICHAEL ARLEN 


THE GREEN HAT 
A ROMANCE FOR A FEW PEOPLE. 
Two large impressions sold out in ten days. 


C. J. H. TOLLEY 
THE MODERN GOLFER 


15s. net. 


Which tells of this famous player’s career and 
gives the soundest and often highly original 
instruction. 

Copiously illustrated. Ready July 3rd. 


Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK 


Author of None-Go-By,”’ etc. 
LONDON MIXTURE 
A charming tale by this popular writer. 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


Author of ‘‘ Dandelion Days,”’ etc. 
THE DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN 


Mr. Williamson is one of the cleverest young 
writers in England. This is his best work 
so far. 


A. HYATT VERRILL 


LOVE STORIES OF SOME FAMOUS 
PIRATES 


Which tells very attractively of the softer side 
of Buccaneering. 


J. D. BERESFORD 


UNITY 


Which tells of a psychic affinity between a man 
and a woman of genius. 


TWO NOVELS STILL IN GREAT 
DEMAND 


F. BRETT YOUNG 


Author of “‘ The Black Diamond,” “ Pilgrim’s Rest.’’ 
etc. 


WOODSMOKE 
grd Large Impression. 


“* From the very beginning there is an atmosphere of 
‘ situation,’ which comes to a thrilling and dramatic 
climax. The story is admirably told, and Mr. Brett 
Young’s descriptive writing has never been better.””— 
“Sunday Express.” 


JOHN PARIS 
Author of “ Kimono.” 
SAYONARA 
3rd Large Impression. 


‘If you want to learn something about the realities 
of Japanese l.fe, as distinct from the flowery land of 
fiction and the tourist, I cannot recommend you any-= 
thing better than the novels of Mr. John Paris.” 

** Punch.” 


W.COLLINS SONS & Co., Ltd. 
48 PALL MALL 
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“Straws show which 
way the wind blows ” 


and the recent Valuation of the STANDARD 
shows what WITH PROFIT Policyholders 
$3 may expect in the future $3 


(1) The Assets (£7,000,000 of which are in British 
Government Securities) have been valued on 
the strictest basis. In 1920 they were written 
down to the very low prices then prévailing. 
They have not been written up since. There 

is thus a large margin of security. 

The Liabilities were valued on the assumption 
that interest at only 2} per cent. will be earned 

in future. Actually the net rate of interest 
earned is over 5 per cent. There is thus a 
margin of interest of over 2} per cent. on 
£14,000,000 of Funds to provide future 
bonuses. 

Despite these stringent methods, a bonus of 35/- per cent. 
per annum has. been declared for the triennium ending 
15th November last. 

An interim bonus of 35/- per cent. per annum for all 
policies becoming claims before 1926. 

A balance of £138,000 carried forward. 

These are straws that show which way the Wind of 
Prosperity blows for the Standard, 

If you are contemplating a Life Policy set your sails to 
the favquring wind and effect it with— 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825.) 
Write for Explanatory Leaflet “AE 


Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 


DUBLIN - - - 59 DAWSON STREET. 


(2 


PLAYERS 
Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. 

The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannct be beaten. 


hi 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8? 
20 fer 14 
Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5° 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 


= NOTTINGHAM. 
il 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—) 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea: 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition,’’ and addressed 
Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis. 
qualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


OP 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 121. 


HERE, FRIENDS, IS WISDOM, SACRED AND PROFANE; 
From Jew AND GREEK GREAT PROFIT WE MAY GAIN, 
His head a murderer’s son would take away. 

The hand that rocks it rules the world, they say. 
Of leather first, and then of metal bright. 

Draw off the liquid from a famous fight. 

Just half a pace is all we shall require. 

Quickly you’ll find this radiant orb of fire. 

Your better half, sir, at both ends now clip. 

I smote the Ethiopians thigh and hip. 

Nor herb, nor tree: what then? A pleasant drink! 
So call we those whose custom ’tis to think. 
Term of contempt, applied to any he. 

Reward of merit may this ever be! 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 119. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND BucKS TO FIND WHO COULD 


1. Of all men of good will the tout-ensemble curtail. 
2. Was worn when Jamie reigned, ‘‘ the wisest fool in 
Europe.”’ 
3. This Alpine peak who climbs does well to take a new 
rope. 
4. Skilled was she ‘‘ far events full wisely to presage.” 
5. Such may we call the plum, the peach, the verdant gage. 
6. Some men have made machines, this man machines have 
made. 
7. Dear ladies, when in doubt, ’tis best to get it weighed; 
8. Then this word won’t be uttered by him, the addressee, 
9. Which might a cause of scandal to folk of that kind be. 
Solution to Acrostic No, 119. 
C hur Ch? 1 Comparing my definition with that 
Oo uc H2 given by the Bishop of Fréjus and 
¥ od Is Toulon in a document displayed in 
S iby ZL. the churches of his diocese, I find that 
W sali-frui =T mine is far too narrow. 
iperativ E 2A kind of brooch. James I was called 
L ette R by Sully ‘‘the wisest fool in 
D amnatio N Christendom.”’ 
S anctimoniou S 3 Near Glarus. It is the highest moun- 


tain in north-eastern Switzerland. 


Acrostic No. 119.—The winner is Mr. H. R. W. Smith, The 


Limes, 


Ditchingham, Bungay, Suffolk. Other results are 


unavoidably held over. 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily, 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, 6 to 10.30). 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. (June 30, July 1 and 2). 
REGINALD DENNY in “SPORTING YOUTH” 


MARY MILES MINTER and NOAH BEERY in 
“THE HEART SPECIALIST” 


BUSTER KEATON in “THE HIGH SIGN,” etc. 
Next Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. (July 3, 4 and 5). 
EMIL JANNINGS in “MONEY MADNESS” 


ANITA STEWART in “THE LOVE SNOB” 
SNUB POLLARD in “CIRCUS WAYS” 


Some new antics by FELIX, etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Books 


OOKS.—-Golden Asse of Apuleius, coloured and other illus., 
B 22s. ; Scott’s Novels, fine set, ‘* Dryburgh Edition,’’ 25 vols., 

£3 3s.; Encyclopedia of Sport, edited by Earl of Suffolk, 
numerous fine plates, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Dill’s Roman Society, 2 
vols., 22s. ; George Moore, Edits. de Luxe, signed copies, In Single 
Strictness, 43 10s.; The Coming of Gabrielle, £3 3s. ; Heloise 
and Abelard, 2 vols., and fragments, very rare, £8 8s.; Lord 
Hamilton’s Elizabethan Ulster, 6s. 9d., pub. 16s.; Prof. Thorn- 
ton's American Glossary, 2 vols., 6s., pub. 30s. ; Thorn’s Humane 
Horse Training, 7s., pub. 18s.; Haggard’s Madame de Stael: 
Her Trials and Triumphs, 9s., pub. 16s.; Kennedy Jones’s Fleet 
Street and Downing Street, 5s., pub. 16s. ; War Posters, 8s. pub. 
15s. ; Clement Scott, Bohemian London, 6s., pub. 10s. 6d. ; Salt’s 
The Flogging Craze, 4s. ; Hobson’s Worcester Porcelain, 46 6s. ; 
Post Office London Directory with Co. Suburbs, 1923, 27s. 6d. ; 
Maupassant’s Novels in English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thacke- 
ray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, 
“ Vailima,”’ Edit., 26 vols., £38; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, 
£30; George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s. ; Gautier’s 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, Illus. 
Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de 
Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bar- 
gains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. WANTED—Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 
1888, 2 vols., £6 offered. Epwarp Baker’s Great Book Suop, 
14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. Is. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,”’ 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Educational 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 


(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Eust: n, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 


Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. Endowed Public 

School, 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxford 

and Cambridge Graduates. Recognized by Army Council 
and Air Ministry. O.T.C. Swimming, etc. First-class Engi- 
neering Shops. Entrance Scholarship Examination July 9th. In- 
clusive fees, £90 per annum. For Entry apply Head Master, 
Wellington School, Somerset; or F. LEE MICHELL, Esq., 
Clerk to the Governors. 


Shipping 


P and BRITISH INDIA, Co's 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDIFERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF. 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. — 
Agents, GRAY, DAWES CO., 129, Leadenhall Street, London, 8. 


“Facts are stubborn things” 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


Provide against loss by insuring 


with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Company Meeting 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL 


THe OrpinaRy GENERAL MEETING of Crosse and Blackwell, 
Ltd., was held on the 24th inst. at the Holborn Restaurant, W.C. 

Mr, T. G. Blackwell, O.B.E., presided, and, in moving the 
special resolutions regarding the capital reconstruction, said that 
during the past six months two reports from Lord Stevenson and 
Mr. Goff on the commercial and financial reorganization of the 
company had been circulated to all the shareholders exactly as 
received by the board. These reports provided the basis on 
which the board’s reconstruction scheme, which was now before 
them, was founded. It was not his intention to weary them 
with excuses for all that had happened, although he could say 
a great deal on that subject, but he preferred to allow Lord 
Stevenson’s report on the commercial reorganization to speak 
for itself. They pleaded guilty to having been over sanguine, 
but to no more than that. 

Mr. J. C. Goff (managing director), in seconding the resolu- 
tions, said that in the documents which had been issued, Lord 
Stevenson and himself had sought to make the position clear. 
They had endeavoured to make the keynote of their reports 
“ simplicity and lucidity.”” They were anxious that shareholders 
should be able to see what happened, and anxious that there 
should be no ground for saying they had not given the share- 
holders everything to which they were entitled. He proceeded to 
deal with the accounts in detail, and, speaking of the proposals, 
said Lord Stevenson and himself decided that the shareholders 
should have a full amalgamated balance-sheet, and as long as 
they were associated with the company the shareholders should 
always have it. In arriving at the figures of the losses, they had 
been as drastic and cautious in dealing with their stocks as it 
was possible to be. The result was that they had now assets 
which were absolutely good. Only when he was satisfied that 
the stocks were absolutely right did he put his signature to them. 
He elaborated this because he wanted the shareholders to feel 
that the figure of loss was not so awful as it looked. The actual 
trading loss on the whole combine was barely £80,000, and that 
loss was gone—it was not there now. Dealing with the balance- 
sheet, he pointed out that in regard to bank loans, these had been 
increased, the banks, being satisfied as to their position, giving 
them substantial accommodation. He dealt with the various 
items seriatim, and said that the figures in each case were 
absolutely justified. 

In the course of discussion, Lord Stevenson pointed out that 
they had sufficient proxies from each class of shares to carry 
the proposals. 

The resolutions were duly carried by each class of share- 
holders. 


Personal 
LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 
ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 


particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Mutual Provident 


Society A.M.P. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


Established 1849. 


A BONUS ILLUSTRATION. 


The following figures are based on the rate of bonus declared by the Society for 
the year 1923. Neither the A.M.P. Society nor any other office can say definitely what 
its future profits will amount to, but the unequalled record of the past is the best 
guarantee for the future. 


Sum Assured, £1,000—Age at Entry, 25—Term to Maturity, 30 years— 
Annual Premium, £31. 13s. 4d. 


Amount payable at age 55— 
Sum Assured .. £1,000 0 O 


Bonuses .... 885 0 0 
£1,885 0 0 
Total premiums paid in 30 years* 950 0 O 
Excess of Amount payable over premiums paid w. £935 0 0 


In addition Death Cover would be given as follows :— 


Should The approximate The excess of 

Death Amount payable—— *Premiums paid amount payable over 

occur in would be would be premiums paid would be 
Ist year 41,000 ‘iia 431 13 4 £968 6 8 
grd ,, 1,055 95 ° 960 0 Oo 
sth ,, 1,099 oes 158 6 8 940 13 4 
1oth ,, 1,220 bie 316 13 4 903 6 8 
15th ,, 1,356 ons 475 881 0 
2oth ,, 1,511 one 633 6 8 877 13 4 
25th ,, 1,685 ~— 791 13 4 893 6 8 
30th ,, 1,885... 950 0 935 


NOTE.—Bonuses are declared every year, but donot vest until a Policy is two years 
in force. 


* It is important to note that payment of these premiums would entitle the member to 
Income Tax relief at half the standard rate. The relief at present is 2/3 in the £. 


If you desire corresponding figures to meet your own case apply 3 
to the— 


London Office: 73-76, King William Street, E.C.4. 


W. C. FISHER, 
Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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